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Summer time often brings us the op- 
portunities for making new friendships. 
When we go places, we meet new faces, 
make new friends, and do new things 
together. But the more lasting friend- 
ships are usually those we make at 
school. And with the return of the fall 
season the opening of schools brings us 
the opportunity for the renewal of all 
old school friendships. 

Friendship is a two-way street. We 
must both give as well as get. Too often 
we are concerned only to make friends 
with those persons from whom we may 
receive desired benefits. 

As we face the return of school days, 
let’s take stock of our friendships and 
see if there are not persons whom we 
have not bothered to cultivate in the 
past, but to whom we may make a con- 
tribution by being genuinely friendly. 


This is especially true in our large 


cities. There are those who belong to 
the so-called minority groups who need 
our friendship. Those of foreign birth 
should be given every opportunity to 
become good Americans and they need 
the warmth of human friendship to 
make them so. If they are ignored or 
slighted, they may live to cause us much 
trouble in the days ahead. 

In our colleges and universities we 
have exchange students who need and 
are worthy of our friendship as Chris- 
tians. The days will come when they will 
return to the countries from which they 
came. What will be the attitudes they 
take back with them concerning our 
land? Will they go in the sure knowl- 
edge that we are a friendly people? 

The peace of tomorrow's world may 
depend much more than we dream 
upon the personal relations which we 
establish in our schools today. Let’s be 
real friends to all men! 
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I. was after midnight. Here and there a light gleamed 
from a student’s room at the state university. In one of 
the rooms a young man sat struggling with his conscience. 
He had entered the university to take up engineering, but 
now he was wondering. Did he really want to be an en- 
gineer after allP What a mess the world was in! Could 
he serve it better in some other capac- 
ity? And what about God? What was 
it that God wanted him to do? Just 
then a friend came into the room. For- 
tunately his friend was of a serious, 
religous, turn of mind, and they con- 
tinued discussing the problem. After 
his friend left, there was more heart- 
searching and prayer. Finally, the 
man’s mind was made up. He would 
enter the ministry. 

Years later, while pastor of a church 
in Toledo, Ohio, he was walking along 
the street one Friday evening and no- 
ticed a small boy selling newspapers. 
Buying a paper, he asked, “Sonny, 
do you ever go to church or Sunday 
school?” “Nope,” came the reply. 
“Well, then, how would you like to 
come to mine? I also teach a class 
of boys and girls every Saturday morn- 
ing. Will you come?” The boy came 
to catechetical class the next day, and 
continued coming. 

Again the scene shifts. This time 
a mighty war was waging. It was the 
Second World War, and the boy a 
member of the armed forces. He was 
out there on the battlefront, too, but 
in what capacity? The hand of God 
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had been laid upon him and the classifying officers had 
made him a chaplain’s assistant! 

Now the war is over. Where do we find this pastor and 
this youth now? They are both in Springfield, Ohio. The 
first is pastor of a church there. The other is a member of 
the same congregation and is attending Hamma Divinity 
School, studying for the ministry! 

The United Lutheran Church is 
presently conducting an enlistment 
visitation. That is, teams of callers 
from individual congregations are 
going into the homes of prospects 
and inviting them to church and Sun- 
day school. Are these two in it? Of 
course! Each of them knows from his 
own experience the value of the per- 
sonal interview. It was the casual visit 
of a friend to his university room years 
before that had swayed the balance 
in favor of the pastor’s entering the 
ministry. It had been the personal 
invitation of the pastor that had led 
the young boy into the church, then 
into the service as a chaplain’s assist- 
ant, and finally into studying for the 
ministry. They know that speaking to 
one boy or girl, one man or woman, 
is worth all the time and effort it may 
take. Yes, they know that “Even One 
is Worth It!” 

That, by the way, is the slogan for 
this year’s Parish Education Month. 
The United Lutheran Church in Amer- 
ica has authorized its Parish and 
Church School Board to urge congre- 
gations to emphasize their parish 


Bible study and youth recreation enter into 
the Luther League program. 
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religious education programs each September. Therefore, 
| September is known as “Parish Education Month,” and 
| the slogan for 1948 is, “Even One is Worth It!” Since 1945 
our church has been working toward the goal expressed in 
another slogan, “A Million in Our Sunday Schools by 
1950!” From Sunday-school enrollment of 733,837 in 
1945, the church has increased to one of 789,049 in 1947. 
We are on our way! Yet in our emphasis upon the million, 
we dare not lose sight of the value and worth of the indi- 
vidual soul. Quality, as well, as quantity is important. 
Therefore, the added emphasis, “Even One is Worth It!” 

That’s true in Luther League work, too. Last fall the 
writer had the privilege of addressing the Conference of 
State and Synodical Luther Leagues presidents at Witten- 
berg College, Springfield, Ohio. Being Enlistment Secre- 
tary of the Parish and Church School Board, it was natural 
for my subject to be—“Winning young people to the 
church, the Sunday school, and the Luther League.” 
Among the things said was this: “Increasing the enroll- 
ment of the Sunday school helps increase the enroll- 
ment of the Luther League, and increasing the League 
helps increase the school.” We remember the vast numbers 
of young people not connected with the church in any way, 
and the large numbers who participate in only one phase 
of the church’s program, nevertheless we also recognize 
that “Even One is Worth It!” It is as we call upon one 
young man, as we win one young girl, as we influence one 
family group that the numbers mount up. It is well to 
remember that a million starts with one! 

In connection with this article, you see several pictures, 
Each one of them emphasizes the value of the individual. 
The smiling young boy radiates a personality that makes 
you like him immediately. That’s also true of the beautiful 
girl. Who would not agree that either one—or both—of them 
is worth all the time and effort that it might take to win 
them to the Sunday school or Luther League? Then note 
the serious expression on the face of the boy studying the 
Holy Scriptures. Here is a suggestion of the educational 
emphasis of the Luther League. Even one devotional 
period, alone or as a group, is worth all the energy that 
it may take. Again, look at the young man and woman as 
they prepare to play table tennis (ping pong). Each one 
of them is probably thinking that the other is worth his 
or her time and efforts! But again there is a suggestion of 
the part that recreation and fellowship play in our League 
life. Religion and study, recreation and fellowship work 
together to help make a well-balanced Luther League. 

One final reminder: one Sunday during Parish Educa- 
tion Month is known as “Youth Sunday.” The Parish and 
Church School Board and the Luther League co-operate 
in emphasizing our church’s program for youth on that 
Sunday. This year it falls on September 19. Observe it 
well. Do what you can. For “Even One is Worth It!” 


Every one is worth it—whether lovely, vivacious girl or whole- 
some, live-wire lad. And Luther League is devoted to keeping 
all of our youth for Christ and the Church. 
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In Quest 
ot the Best 


That is the theme which thousands of Luther Leaguers 
will be presenting in public meetings of various kinds on 
Youth Sunday, September 19, 1948. That day has been 
officially designated as Youth Sunday throughout the 
United Lutheran Church in America, and the prospect is 
for a very general observance of it this year. 

An appropriate service on this theme has been prepared 
by Rev. Amos John Traver, D.D., LL.D., one-time Gen- 
eral Secretary of the Luther League of America, who is 
now serving as a member of the faculty of Hamma Divinity 
School, Springfield, Ohio. Copies of this service are ayvail- 
able without charge in quantity to every congregation of 
the United Lutheran Church whether or not their youth 
group is called a Luther League. 

In the preparation of what is called the clip sheet mate- 
rial, the resource material for youth who will take the 
principal parts in the service, something new was followed 
this year. In previous years the writer of the service was 
asked to prepare the material for the clip sheet; this year 
four bona fide Luther Leaguers in different parts of the 
country were inyited to write the resource material. All 
of those invited accepted the responsibility, and what is 
presented is their work. 

Of the four persons one was a young lady, Nancy 
Cauble, who is now serving her second year as president 
of the Luther League of the Kentucky-Tennessee Synod. 
(About the time you read these lines Nancy will be 
changing her name to Mrs. John Petry. Her residence 
will remain at Louisville, Ky.) 

Another of the youthful writers was Dan H. Anderson, 
of St. Paul, Minnesota. Dan is currently president of the 
Luther League of Minnesota and a student at MacAlester 
College of that city. 

Still another writer was Jack Reumann, a rising middler 
at our Lutheran Seminary at Philadelphia. He, too, is an 
active and interested Luther Leaguer in his father’s church, 
Trinity, Lansdale, Pa. 

For the fourth and final youth writer the choice fell 
upon a young man from the West Coast. Benjamin Torres, 
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president of the Luther League of St. Paul’s Church, Santa 
Monica, California, wrote part four of the program’s 
speaking parts. 

The graphic arts were also drawn upon to make the 
presentation of the theme vivid. One of Philadelphia’s 
finest commercial artists produced a noteworthy drawing 
to highlight the printed page and to be used as a poster. 
His name is Paul Swisher and he customarily works as 
an illustrator for the publishers of some of the nation’s 
best known weekly and monthly magazines. The draw- 
ing in reduced size has been used to illustrate this page 
and to make the cover of the youth Sunday service. 

By means of this service the youth of every congregation 
are given the opportunity to present to their elders a 
picture of how important youth work in the church is 
and what our United Lutheran Church is doing to develop 
its youth. 

Then, too, the opportunity is also given to provide ma- 
terial support for the ongoing and development of the 
youth program beyond the bounds of the local congrega- 
tion. This offering is called a Faith in Youth Offering. It 
is sincerely hoped that the generosity of the Church in 
1948 will do much to meet the needs of the church-wide 
youth program in 1949. Balancing the 1949 budget of 
the Luther League of America will depend upon it. This 
offering should be sent directly to the Luther League of 
America, 405 Muhlenberg Building, 1228 Spruce Street, 
Philadelphia 7, Pa., soon after its receipt. 
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A story about the church-wide 
Intermediate Rallies held in 
April, theme of which was 
“We Bear His Banner” 


From the reports of the Intermediate Rallies filtering in 
from all parts of the country, the Luther League of Amer- 
ica has just cause to feel encouraged. These rallies, held 
on or near April 25, brought together the teen-agers in 
their state or synodical Leagues and offered them the op- 
portunity to share in the joyous fellowship with others of 
like age in the congregations of our United Lutheran 
Church in America. 

Variety and enthusiasm seemed to permeate each of the 
Rallies. Those young people who had the opportunity to 
attend returned to their home Leagues with the desire to 
put such a Rally on their must list for 1949, and to take 
along their friends who had not been able to go with them 
this year. 

The theme of the Intermediate Rallies was enshrined in 
the title of the inspiring skit which was presented nearly 
everywhere, “We Bear His Banner.” Other events in addi- 
tion to the worship services attracted the attention of the 
young people. Picnics and fellowship hours, singing and 
movies, whichever appealed to the interests and wishes 
of the group, were added to the programs. 

The Kentucky-Tennessee Synod Luther League con- 
ducted a Truth and Consequences Show which has been 
described as a “real whiz-bang”! 

The Leaguers in Minneapolis report that their Interme- 
diate Rally was combined with their Life Service program, 
the former was held in the afternoon and the other in the 
evening. At the Life Service Rally a native Guianese, 
John Magalee, and a native Puerto Rican, Miguel Seville, 


Intermediates of the Texas State Luther League 
gathered at Goliad, Texas, May 2, 1948. Miss Vic- 
toria Metting is their secretary for Intermediates 
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gave inspiring meditations. A supper was served for the 
Intermediates following their session, and movies and sing- 
ing followed the other. 

In addition to the usual program, the Leaguers of St. 
Paul enjoyed a puppet show and a fine social program, in- 
cluding singing and movies and “eats.” 

In Bridgewater, Nova Scotia, the Intermediate Rally 
was held in connection with the annual convention. One 
of the Leagues presented the skit to the convention for the 
benefit and enjoyment of the other Leaguers. 

Attendance in most places was very good. Three hun- 
dred and fifty in Concord, North Carolina. The Baltimore 
District in Maryland boasts of 400 in attendance. About 
90 Texans assembled in the little historic town of Goliad, 
some Leaguers traveling as far as 400 miles. (See photo- 
graph.) Intermediate Leaguers in Minneapolis are re- 
ported to have been 125 strong and St. Paul, 90. The 
Philadelphia District of the Central Pennsylvania Synod 
boasted an attendance of 115. 

Such is a glimpse of the reports of the Luther League 
Intermediate Rallies. All over the country both adults 
and Leaguers attended and participated with enthusiasm. 
Interest which is evident in this response encourages and 
stimulates the repetition of a similar program next year 
with the sincere prayer that such gatherings may serve to 
inspire the youth of our congregations with Christian 
ideals and purposes and may give new spiritual vigor to 
the Luther League in America. 
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Labor in heavy industry is organized. 


The Christian view of labor is that it is a boon and not 
a doom. In the beginning God placed man in the garden 
“to dress it and to keep it” (Gen. 2:15). This labor was 
one of the things that God looked upon and called good 
(Gen. 1:31). After sin had entered, God said, “In the 
sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread” (Gen. 3:19). 
That is, the pain of toil entered with sin; not the toil. If 
we want to see what work is without sin, we need look 
only at play. Play is always the imitation of work, or 
work in its natural state, unadulterated with the wrong 
relationships of sin. Work rightly conceived, and some- 
times experienced by all of us, is the highest play of our 
most divinely creative capacities. Jesus put it pointedly: 
“My Father worketh hitherto, and I work” (John 5:17). 
He said that work can be something so exhilarating that 
one easily becomes engrossed in it to the point of for- 
getting about food (John 4:34). 


The Christian View of Vocation 

This Christian view of work leads to the Christian view 
of vocation. One of Luther’s great contributions was his in- 
sistence that instead of there being secular and sacred 
callings, there were no secular callings because all are 
sacred. He said that all are sacred. We have a lot to do 
to make them so. It should be a rude jolt to Protestants— 
and where it is much needed—to discover that Roman 
Catholics with their corporate communions and their re- 
treats for professional or occupational groups are doing 
more to teach a nurse, a doctor, a lawyer, or a steward of 
a labor union what it means to be a Christian in his or her 
profession than Protestants begin to do. 
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The Christian 
and Labor—Organized 
or Otherwise 


By Charles Leslie Venable 
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Organization in the Christian View 

This Christian view of labor is matched by the Chris- 
tian view of organization. To the Christian, “None of us 
liveth to himself” (Rom. 14:7). There is an individualism 
which is as false as primitive tribal solidarity was before 
self-conscious individualism was born or bestowed upon 
men. Protestantism is prone to it. J. Y. Simpson observes 
in one of his books that the Swiss Protestant cantons have 
twice as much suicide as their contiguous Catholic ones. 

Much of this has escaped the eye of the Protestant as 
he reads his New Testament, but it is there. “Where two 
or three are gathered together in my name, there am I in 
the midst of them. .. . If two of you shall agree on earth 
as touching anything that they shall ask, it shall be done 
for them.” (Matt. 18:20, 19) Plainly something happens 
in groups which doesn’t happen alone. We well know the 
dependence of Jesus’ disciples on Jesus, but what we have 
not noted is Jesus’ dependence upon His disciples (Luke 
22:28). We know a little bit about the strength that lies 
in organization, but we have not explored it very deeply. 
The profounder fact that people do not exist in vacuums 
but in relationships, we have hardly brought up into the 
focus of our attention. The fact is, however, that we are 
either organized for good or we are disorganized for evil, 
as all the sociological studies of disorganization abundantly 
demonstrate. There is no disorganization for good. We 
who urge people to join our churches should be the first 
to know that. As Benjamin Franklin put it, with deeper 
insight than even he suspected, “We must hang together 
or we will hang separately.” Were it not the case that the 
individual worker without a union is hopelessly at the 
mercy of the overbearing foreman who can take away 
his livelihood and that of his family on the drop of a hat, 
or of the employer who can say of the job that pays less 
than the worker and his family can live on, “Take it or 
leave it,’ Christianity would still say to labor, you ought 
to organize if your goal is good. 
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The Goal of Organized Labor 

The crucial question, then, about organized labor is, Is 
its goal good? Though in their inception most of the unions 
began as brotherhoods and one of their main features was 
mutual help, as is attested in the death and burial benefits 
still maintained by many, benefits which helped families 
to meet what was an overwhelming economic calamity in 
earlier days, the fact remains that the main aim of organ- 
ized labor, however it is expressed, is and always has been 
to secure a larger share of the products of industry for ail 
workers. The interest of workers in the highly paid auto 
or steel industries, in the wages of tenant farmers, or tex- 
tile workers is proof that it is the wages of all workers 
which is the concern of organized labor. 

Stripped of all nonessentials and all indirectness, the 
struggle of organized labor is for a relatively equal income 
for all from the products of industry. One man may quite 
legitimately, on the basis of ability, receive twice as much 
as another. The idea that he may legitimately receive 5 or 
500 times as much on the basis of ability or service ren- 
dered is based on an unadulterated myth. Any man who 
gets any disproportionate amount like that gets it at the 
point of a gun, the power to take it and not the right to 
have it. Organized labor is not against a return on capital 
for reinvestment, for the renewal of plant and equipment, 
for research and development. It is merely against that 
return from capital which contributes to swollen and dis- 
proportionate incomes. 

These swollen incomes, organized labor claims, destroy 
consumer buying power. They do not leave in the hands 
of the masses of the people the means to buy the products 
which they produce and the economic machinery breaks 
down, the processes of industry grind to a halt, hung by 
the tightening coil of a rope of their own winding. 

These disproportionate incomes also produce Commun- 
ism. We may applaud organized labor for its heroic fight 
against Communism in its own ranks where it had reached 
critical dimensions. (The applause isn’t too loud.) What 
we don’t applaud labor for is its fight against Communism 
in our national life, in its effort to get a larger portion of 
the products of industry for all workers. Macaulay, who 


White collar workers are often unorgan- 
ized also. 
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The farmer is the symbol of unorganized labor 


was certainly conservative enough to suit anyone—he was 
sure that any nation that gave the vote to every man in- 
stead of only to property holders would soon be destroyed 
—declared, “Revolution is just reform which is too long 
delayed.” “Equality,” said Lincoln, “beats inequality 
every time.” For a stable social order it can’t be beat. In- 
equality is always a force for upsetting social equilibrium. 
In the February 23, 1948 issue of Time one of the editors 
writes: “The other day a keen U.S. observer, back from 
a year in Italy, was warning of the danger of a Marxist 
political victory there. A listener asked: “But when the 
Marshall Plan gets going, won't rising living standards 
greatly reduce the unrest?” The observer replied: ‘Not 
necessarily. The discrepancy between the rich and the 
poor will still be there, and that is what counts.’” 

Organized labor is not interested in any “share the 
wealth” plan. Its proposal is properly only to effect an 
equitable distribution of income, and anyone who doesn’t 
know the difference between wealth and income should 
consult Webster. That will suffice if a little elementary 
economics seems too deep. 

With this goal Christianity can hardly fail to be in ac- 
cord. It appeals both to head and heart. It appeals to 
the Christian sense of justice. It appeals to Christian in- 
telligence about economics and about the social order. It 
appeals to the driving Christian desire that everyone shall 
have everything that we have. How potent that is we 
seldom stop to realize. Almost any Christian minister can 
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go into his pulpit any Sunday morning and, by picturing 
the condition of people who do not have what we have, 
lead his people to reach down into their pockets and hand 
over their money to help. 

Organized labor, however, is never found in this pure 
state. Nothing else is. There are many things which have 
come into the labor movement which are unqualifiedly to 
be condemned. Labor leaders have shaken down indus- 
tries* and betrayed their members. Labor unions have 
insisted on feather bedding and uneconomic methods and 
materials. Often labor disputes have become a question 
of who is going to dictate to whom, “big labor vs. big 
business.” Labor unions have been turned into rackets 
and used for extortion. The Christian must, of course, 
fight against these things even when he fights for the duty 
to organize. The auditing of accounts of labor unions and 
their regulation against violence and extortion is a public 
right and a public duty. It is amazing, however, how 
easily we can be panicked into conclusions which do not 
follow; by the corruption of organized labor into the op- 
position to organization; by the weaknesses of democracy 
into the arms of a Hitler; by the weaknesses of the church 
into the irreligion of religious inaction. Christians must be 
better than that to be Christians. 


Increased Production 
Must Follow Increased Wages 

There is one point, however, at which the National 
Association of Manufacturers is right and that is that 
increased production must parallel any increase in wages. 
The NAM has an almost unqualifiedly bad record. It op- 
posed the child labor ammendment, the bill to give rail- 
road workers the right to organize, old age pensions, 
unemployment insurance and minimum wage requirements 
on government contracts. Its president declared at its an- 
nual convention in 1911, “The American Federation of 
Labor is engaged in open warfare against Christ and his 
cause.” The United States Senate committee headed by 
Senator LaFollette in 1937 estimated that American indus- 
try had spent, previous to the Wagner act, about $80,000- 
000 a year for labor spies, many of whom became members 
and officers of labor unions to report to employers the 
names of members of the union so that they could be fired. 
The names of the corporations engaged in this practice 
are not only some of the greatest in the land but also some 
of the greatest in NAM. 

But at no point do the members of NAM have a worse 
record than at the point of production. As this is being 
written it is announced that a large automobile manu- 
facturer and a large tire company have both ordered reduc- 
tion of production by a third. Some years ago when the 
farmers were paid out of tax money to slaughter little pigs 
and to plow under wheat, a great hue and cry was raised 
that this was sin—as it was—to do a thing like that to keep 
up prices when so many people in the world were hungry. 
Now there are a lot of people in the world who are hungry 
for automobiles and tires. These manufacturers have cut 
their production because there is a buyer’s strike on about 
the prices. They propose to maintain their prices—out of 
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the national income—by “plowing under” not only auto- 
mobiles and tires which never will be produced, but also 
the consumer buying power of the men who are laid off. 

Governor James Duff of Pennsylvania told the members 
of the Pennsylvania Manufacturers’ Association, meeting 
in Philadelphia recently, that the prevention of the present 
threatened industrial and economic dislocation is a roll- 
back in prices and “industry ought to set the example by 
taking the first dose.” “Manufacturers” said Time (Mar. 
8, 1948), “led by PMA, screamed like wounded banshees 
. . . Uncle Joe’ Grundy sent a handyman to have words 
with Big Jim...” But “Big Jim” was adamant. “Big Jim” 
had got hold of what any honest man was likely to see. 
Arthur Morgan in his book, Edward Bellamy, writing as 
an engineer says, “Several years ago a somewhat detailed 
estimate convinced the writer that of the total productive 
resources of our country, 80 per cent, and perhaps con- 
siderably more than that, is wasted in the process of pro- 
duction, distribution, sales. . . . and by internal friction 
and mismanagement.” Time (Feb. 23, 1948) remarks: 
“Before the Machine, poverty was suffered as inevitable; 
since the Machine’s promise of prosperity, poverty is 
regarded (with Marx’s prompting) as the result of con- 
spiracy.” 

Conspiracy or ineptitude, the way out is obviously in 
efficiency of production and distribution. The quicker we 
see that is a two part program the better off we will be. 
In this organized labor has much to do. There have been 
unions which have stressed the efficiency and output of 
their members, but nothing has been done which begins 
to compare with what might be done—certainly not any- 
thing that approaches the Christian conception of labor 
already discussed. There have been industries which have 
been concerned with distribution but what these have 
done does not begin to compare with what could, should, 
and must be done. What we have commonly seen, to a 
frenzy of frustration, is one group (employers) insisting 
on production and the other group (labor) insisting on 
distribution and the most of us swinging back and forth, 
in between, to the stultification and stagnation of the social 
order. 


‘ 


An Experiment that Worked 

Once in a long while we have seen both get together 
on both tasks at the same time. . An illuminating case was 
reported in The Saturday Evening Post of July 19, 1947, 
in an article written by Clarence Judd and William J. Mil- 
ler. It describes the cost saving plan introduced into 
Bundy Tubing Company plant in Detroit, Michigan. In 
the fabricating division of this company, following the 
elimination of piece work and speed-up methods, fought 
by the United Automobile Workers union, production had 
declined by 60 per cent at the end of World War II. 
General Motors had started its own fabricating of tubing 
and Ford was securing its tubing elsewhere. The com- 
pany could not meet competition. The president of the 
company presented the men with a proposal that if they 
would not accept an incentive plan whereby half of the 
profits over present operations would go to the workers 
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The existence of nation-wide anxiety and hysteria over 
the tensions between Russia and the United States makes 
war a possibility, though not an inevitability. Sharp dif- 
ferences exist between the Soviet Communist party and 
the “Western” democracies over Communism’s methods 
of spreading its faith through terrorism, fraud, and intol- 
erance. There is also a sharp difference between the Com- 
munist faith and the Christian faith. We further recognize 
that the suspicions of the Soviet leaders have been aroused 
because many policies and practices of the United States 
have not been fully democratic, and because they have 
been promoted in an intemperate and inconsistent manner. 

These basic differences need not result in war, and, in 
fact, cannot be resolved by war. Communism has only 
gained its chance in Russia and central Europe through 
the chaos and impoverishment resulting from two world 
wars. A third world war, even if waged to prevent the 
spread of Communism, would almost certainly result in 
the loss of our own democratic freedom, and in the dis- 
ruption and anarchy on which Communism grows. 

Public confidence and strength based on a sound demo- 
cratic program of co-operation between America and 
western Europe, a program designed to speed economic, 
social, political and moral recovery is the best bulwark 
against communist infiltration and terrorism. The support 
of a co-operative program of this kind has always been 
incumbent upon us as Christians. It has special political 
significance now. Failing to achieve its goal by its short- 
sighted methods, in the estimation of the writer, Soviet 
Communism will not attempt an unprovoked military 
aggression. 

Nevertheless, the dangers of war will continue unless 
the intemperate voices of the molders of public opinion 


and the hysteria of our people are calmed. There is reason ° 


to fear that our present mood can turn any incident, no 
matter how insignificant, into a war. So the present mood 
of our people, and of certain elements in the government 
of the United States, constitutes an immediate threat to 
peace. It is against this threat that we should direct a pro- 
gram of action now. 

At the same time we must develop a long-range pro- 
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Amid Rumors 


Of War 


By Harold C. Letts 


gram of action in support of a positive program for build- 
ing world order and peace. The recognition that we may 
fail to avoid war should make us doubly concerned to 
leave nothing undone which can now be done. We have 
confidence that if we act with a sense of Christian respon- 
sibility now, ultimately it will be possible, under God, to 
resolve the tensions and conflicts growing out of the funda- 
mental differences existing between the United States 
and Russia. 

For too long a period the Church has failed to interpret 
adequately its Gospel, so as to focus man’s attention on 
his responsibility, under God, to work for justice, freedom, 
and social order. We have permitted oppression and dis- 
crimination to go unquestioned by the Church. Yet our 
Gospel reminds us that in Christ we are members one of 
the other. Christ died that we all might be one. War is 
the antithesis of the spirit of the Gospel, which proclaims 
peacemakers to be the children of God. As Christians we 
are called to be fully mindful of our own, and of our na- 
tion’s sins and shortcomings. In this spirit of humbleness 
and concern for God’s peace we believe it possible for 
Christians to contribute to the building of peace among 
men today. 

As practical steps to avert World War III we believe 
young people, both as individuals and church groups, 
should: 


1. Study the statements “A Positive Program for Peace” and 
“Soviet-American Relations” circulated by The Board of Social 
Missions. 

2. Challenge the wisdom of those who say “War is inevita- 
ble,” and those who urge “a preventive war” with Russia. 


3. Discuss, if possible in person, otherwise by letter, the 
present international situation in the light of the above-men- 
tioned statements with your congressional Representatives and 
Senators. 

4. Seek to influence others to join you in securing and sup- 
porting a federal program of sound democratic co-operation 
with other nations. 

5. Pray daily that the leaders of the nations may know and 
follow God’s will, and that as individuals we may be cleansed 
from hatred and selfishness. 
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Student 
Ashram 


1948 


Informal student discussion group 1947 Ashram 


One thousand Lutheran students enrolled in the col- 
leges and universities throughout the United States and 
Canada are expected to meet August 30 to September 5 
at the National Music Camp, Interlochen, Michigan, for 
their twelfth annual conference or “Ashram.” 

Each year the Lutheran Student Association of America 
gathers in an Ashram, an Indian name, meaning originally 
“rock, shelter, refuge.” However, to Lutheran students 
it means a “corporate spiritual quest.” And the week 
these young people spend together proves to be just that. 
Living, praying, worshiping, studying and planning to- 
gether enable students to enrich their personal lives in 
a vital mountain-top experience. 

The theme, “If We Obey Him,” will be presented by 
outstanding leaders in all fields of life. Each day will begin 
with Matins, for students recognize the necessity of start- 
ing every morning with God. The morning platform series 
will enable students to think through their responsibilities 
as Christians in various fields of life. They will hear Dr. 
Walter Langsam of Wagner College, Dr. Paul Kauper of 
the University of Michigan Law School, Dr. Ralph Loew 
of Buffalo, N. Y., Dr. Fredrik Schiotz of New York City, 
and Mr. Alvin Schaediger of New Jersey, former president 
of the Luther League of America. These speakers will 
point out that “If We Obey Him, We Will Serve Him in 
Education; in Vocations; in Government and Politics; in 
Social Relationships; in our Congregations.” The Rev. 
Alvin Rogness of Mason City, Iowa, will speak each 
evening on the topic: “If We Obey Him, We Will Serve 
Him in Our Lives.” 
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Study Group 1947 Ashram 


By 
Vivian Wickey 


Students meeting in groups of thirty-two will study each 
morning under a student leader the book of Colossians. 
God’s Word must first be studied to hear God’s message, 
and then His teachings learned through that study must 
be applied to our daily living. 

An experience never to be forgotten is the campfire each 
evening. Sitting around the fire, singing hymns, wor- 
shiping God in the out-of-doors, students cultivate a 
nearness to God as never before. The Holy Communion 
Service and the candlelight service inspire students to 
rededicate their lives to Christ. 

This year great stress has been placed upon the presence 
of Lutheran students from abroad who have been study- 
ing here in America. Contacts with fellow Lutherans and 
Christians from other parts of the world will enable Ameri- 
can students to gain a better understanding of them and 
experience a oneness with them. \ 

As Christians God wants us to keep sound bodies and 
to enjoy ourselves. The afternoons at the Ashram are free 
for recreation of all kinds. A special Ashram choir will be 
formed to provide music at the worship services. 

Students who have attended one Ashram are willing 
to make vital sacrifices, if need be, to attend more. They 
are willing to do without some of the pleasures of life to 
save their money for the Ashram. The creation of new 
friends from all over the United States is one of the high- 
lights in a student's life. 

The Lutheran Student Association of America keeps 
Christ always at the center of its national program. Those 
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Grand Rapids Host to 
Christian Youth Conference 
Of North America 


It is expected that 5,000 persons will be traveling to 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, to attend the Christian Youth 
Conference of North America, which will meet in that 
city, August 31—September 5th. This large conference of 
Christian youth, a quadrennial affair, is held under the 
sponsorship of the United Christian Youth Movement, 
which itself is a child of the International Council of Re- 
ligious Education. 

Using the theme “United! Committed! In Christ”, the 
delegates will launch into an ambitious program which 
will last for five consecutive days, every hour of which 
has been carefully planned so that the earnest delegate 
may receive from this vast assembling of believers the 
greatest possible spiritual and social benefits. Each day 
has its contributory theme which will largely be developed 
in the sessions of the forenoon and then followed up with 
group Bible discussions. 

Afternoons will be devoted to denominational meetings 
and recreation. The planned recreation, as announced, 
will be in charge of the Methodist Youth Fellowship. Eve- 
nings will be given over to stirring mass meetings in the 
great convention hall of the host city. 

The conference itself is international, interdenomina- 
tional, and inter-racial. Several of the country’s prominent 
negro personalities appear on the program, and youth 
delegates of every racial group represented on the North 
American continent are expected to participate in the 
program. 

How many Lutherans will be members of this vast as- 
semblage is not known. The Luther League of America, 
the official youth organization of the United Lutheran 
Church in America, is not a member of the United Chris- 
tian Youth Movement. However, since Lutheran youth in 
many communities have connection with local and state 
Youth Councils, it is assumed that there will be some 
Lutheran youth at this conference. Perhaps there may be 
even a few from other than United Lutheran Church 
congregations. 

In order to serve the interests of our Luthern youth 
who may go to Grand Rapids, the Luther League of Amer- 
ica has obtained permission of the Executive Board of 
our Church to send staff members to give direction to 
the denominational period of each day. That period is 
scheduled daily from Wednesday through Saturday from 
2:00 P.M. to 4:00 P.M. Miss Louise Marks, new staff 
member whose responsibility is especially the Intermediate 
age-group, and Rev. William J. Ducker, Associate Secre- 
tary and Editor, will be responsible for directing the pro- 
gram for Lutheran youth daily. 

The helpful support of Dr. Ralph J. White, pastor of 
Trinity Church, Grand Rapids, has been received for 
this project and he has made the facilities of his church 
available for daily use by the Lutherans. 
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Valparaiso University 
Entertains Lutheran 
Youth Leaders 


Youth again takes the lead—this time toward greater 
inter-Lutheran co-operation. With the purpose of further- 
ing mutual understanding among Lutheran youth, repre- 
sentatives of ten or more Lutheran youth groups are to 
meet, August 26-29, for an All-Lutheran Youth Leaders 
Conference. The place for this meeting is Valparaiso Uni- 
versity, Valparaiso, Indiana, an outstanding educational 
institution of the Missouri Synod. Approval has been 
given by the Executive Board of the ULCA for participa- 
tion by the Luther League of America. 

Each Lutheran youth group may have as many as 25 
representatives at this meeting. The delegation from the 
Luther League of America will also include the Executive 
Secretary, Rev. Joseph W. Frease; and the summer field 
representative, Harold Park. Selections of other delegates 
are being made by LLA headquarters upon receipt of 
application from young people desiring to attend. 

The purpose of the All-Lutheran Youth Conference is 
twofold. One aspect is to gain a wider acquaintance with 
youth work in other Lutheran groups through the inter- 
change of ideas and experiences. The other aspect is to 
encourage and help the young people of these Lutheran 
groups to meet more effectively through their own youth 
program the challenge of the times in which we live. The 
conference plans to carry out these purposes with ad- 
dresses, forums, discussions, and worship sessions. 

Featured on the program will be addresses by outstand- 
ing leaders in the Lutheran churches of America. Dr. 
Oscar F. Blackwelder of Washington, and Rev. Joseph W. 
Frease of the Luther League of America will be the 
United Lutheran Church’s speakers to the group. Other 
speakers are Rev. Oscar Hanson of the Evangelical Lu- 
theran Church, Professor Otto Theiss of the Missouri Syn- 
od, Rev. Marcus Rieke of the American Lutheran Church, 
and Rey. Oscar Anderson of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church. 

Very important discussion sessions are planned for ex- 
change of ideas and discussion of problems. The period 
on Friday morning will be devoted to simultaneous dis- 
cussion groups on the topics: Recreation, Dramatics, Wor- 
ship, Discussions, and Administration. A panel on 
“Practical Problems of the League” comes on Friday after- 
noon. One of the leaders here will be Harold Park of the 
Luther League of America. “Practical Problems in Chris- 
tian Life” is the topic for the panel discussion Saturday. 
Synodical youth group meetings will be held Saturday 
night at which time the Luther League of America rep- 
resentatives will evaluate the conference and prepare a 
report for their 1949 Convention. 

Mr. Kenneth Priebe, president of the Luther League of 
the American Lutheran Church, is chairman for the entire 
conference. Devotions and entertainment are under the 
supervision of the Walther League of the Missouri Synod. 
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@ Headquarters was really a busy place during the month 
of June. Oh yes, we are always busy, but not for a long, 
long time have so many people been working at top speed 
for the Luther League of America in its Philadelphia office. 
On June 1, Miss Louise Marks came to occupy her desk 
in the east room of the suite. Many fine plans are in the 
making there for the junior-high crowd. The next day, 
our summer field worker, Mr. Harold Park, came to add 
his talents and give his efforts to the youth program of the 
Church. These two new staff members have brought new 
ideas and interest into the offce. Mr. Park is returning to 
Southern Seminary at Columbia, South Carolina, in Sep- 
tember. Oh yes, the three office secretaries were busy 
with work clearing out the things the four staff members 
handed to them. 


@ Youth Sunday materials were prepared and mailed to 
all pastors. A letter concerning the Faith in Youth Offer- 
ings from the Church Council was mailed to every Luther 
League president. The response given to the appeal pre- 
sented by the presidents in 1947 has made possible an 
expansion of staff and program which should strengthen 
the Luther League in every section of the Church. 


@ Miss Ielene Ufkes, our missionary to China, is planning 
to return to the States sometime after the middle of Sep- 
tember. By the time she returns to her home, she will 
have given nearly a year and a half to this project. She 
will be available for addresses to individual Luther Leagues 
and others upon payment of travel and lodging, from the 
time she arrives home until the Christmas holidays. If 
your group is interested to hear of this outstanding work 
the Luther League has done through its talented repre- 
sentative, contact Headquarters. 


® The High School at Skeldon must be builded. Your 
gifts will make that possible. Some state and synodical 
groups have already oversubscribed the three-year quota. 
Others are very near the finish line. Some others are lag- 
ging far behind. President Logan writes that we can com- 
plete our goal of $25,000 this year, “with God’s help, if 


we try.” 
This is the China-Skeldon Honor Roll to date: 
1. Illinois 2. Indiana 
8. Nebraska 4. Central Pennsylvania 


Local Leaguers, support this great project! If you have 
received funds and are holding them, send them to your 
state or synodical League treasurer at once. If you haven't 
received an offering, do so at once. Free program materials 
are still available upon request. 
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@ The 1948 Apportionment Honor Roll: 
1. North Carolina 2. Michigan 
83. Central Penna. 4. Mississippi 
One half or more paid: 


Canada Midwest 
Georgia-Alabama Nebraska 
Illinois New Jersey 
Indiana South Carolina 
Kansas Virginia 
Kentucky-Tennessee West Virginia 
Maryland 


e@ A Plan for Fuller Integration of Youth Work has been 
drawn up by a special committee of The United Lutheran 
Church in America authorized by its Cleveland Conven- 
tion. This plan proposes a closer co-operation between 
the Luther League of America and the Youth Department 
of the Parish and Church School Board. It involves ad- 
ministration, finance, and program materials. The Luther 
League of America continues as the youth auxiliary of the 
Church. The co-operation is to be effected by a committee 
composed of members from the L.L.A. Executive Com- 
mittee and members of the Parish and Church School 
Board. The plan approved by the Executive Board of the 
U.L.C.A. will come before the Philadelphia Convention. 
President Logan was a member of this special committee. 
The plan proposed will be printed in the October issue 
of The Luther League Review. 


@® Roanoke Convention—The next convention of the Lu- 
ther League is still a year away. However, now is the 
time to start laying the groundwork for securing a large 
delegation. There are various plans and all involve the 
gathering of funds. We are going to do all we can to make 
the delegate’s expenses in Roanoke as low as possible. We 
cannot do much about the transportation costs which are 
a large item. We believe the program will be of such 
worth that attendance will be an inspiration. The dates 
are August 22-26. This is later than in former years. It 
makes it possible for young people to work most of the 
summer and still get to the convention. 


@ Are We Stretching?—This is a great year in the United 
Lutheran Church. This is a year of Stewardship and 
Evangelism. Every year should be that, but especially 
this year. Let’s not forget that we are doubling the ap- 
portionment this year. Miracles can and do happen and 
we want to have a part in them. The needs of the Church 
and World Lutheranism are important. We must not fail 
in meeting our Lutheran World Action quota as we stretch 
to double the apportionment. We should be active in the 
Enlistment program of the Parish and Church School Board 
and the Evangelism program of the Board of Social Mis- 
sions. Co-operation in these church-wide programs will 
strengthen the Luther League in your congregation. 


@ Some of you have noticed that there was no Swap 
Shop in our July-August issue and have wondered why. 
Mrs. Cover, the manager of our Swap Shop, was busy on 
another important job for the headquarters office—making 
the drawings for the First Year F.Y.O. Dividends pamphlet. 
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Hello—and welcome home from wherever you went to 
bask in the sun and relax! Since last we chatted with you, 
things have been happening in the Luther League of 
America—a new associate secretary, and a summer-time 
worker were added to the staff (maybe you met them at 
a convention or summer school somewhere during July 
or August), the Frsr Year F.Y.O. Divmenps booklet 
was published and mailed, and we have collected a large 
number of program ideas here in the SWAP SHOP. You 
can harnass your recently acquired energy and enthusiasm 
to them almost immediately, and begin to show results by 
this year’s Youth Sunday! Planning ahead is very neces- 
sary, but any track man or swimmer will tell you that get- 
ting off to a good start is just as important as maintaining 
pace. 

Up in Cobleskill, New York, there is a Luther League 
with an even more terrific record than Glenwood, Toledo’s. 
(We talked about them in May, remember?) This listing 
covers the period between January and May and proves 
that a slow start in September need not “follow as the 
night the day.” There was a sleigh ride into the country 
in January. Then came Mission Sunday and a “backward 
night” program complete with an explanation of the Mis- 
sion project. (This in lieu of failure to obtain the Mission 
film for that evening.) In February the Hicu ScuHoor— 
Tuen Wuat? topic became a debate on whether the 
Leaguers should attend college or not. Immediately there- 
after these Zion Luther Leaguers walked away with the 
attendance plaque at the Eastern District Rally (Luther 
League of New York). The topic, Is Lenr WortH WHILE? 
was done on what they chose to call “Mystery Night,” not 
with mirrors as you might suppese, but with a flannelgraph. 
(The scenes were highlighted by a baby spot.) A discus- 
sion of race relations was conducted by a teacher of social 
studies two weeks later—and, by the way, this League 
includes in its membership a Negro boy who was captain 
of the track team. On Palm Sunday they combined a box 
social with the screening of the film, BUILDING WITH 
CHRIST IN CHINA, invited the congregation to attend, 
and sent the offering to the treasurer for transfer to the 
Mission project. At an Intermediate Rally in April they 
shared an attendance record with St. John’s Lutheran 
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Church in Albany. Then they had open house for the 
confirmands .. . . and so on and on. They also publish a 
monthly paper called The Eager Leaguer, using the church 
mimeograph. 

But (and we quote from the President's Bulletin, Luther 
League of Central Pennsylvania Synod) “Good Luther 
Leagues do not happen; they are planned, made, built, 
watched, directed, corrected, prayed over, made over, 
lived with, sacrificed for, believed in, loved in Christ and 
for Christ. A good League is not an accident. It is a big 
business that goes bankrupt when it is not everlastingly 
attended to.” And “attending to” the business of Luther 
League means planning programs—good programs. 

In a booklet written and dispensed by Dave Endres, 
Education Secretary of the Luther League of Illinois, ap- 
pears this advice to the leader: “Don’t memorize it. The 
topics were not written to be spieled out of the mouth of 
a parrot. They were written for active, thinking young 
people. Don’t merely read the topic over once or twice, 
and then get up and rattle for twenty minutes or so. No 
one will be interested. . . . Formulate your own ideas 
about the subject matter of the topic. . . . Use the topics 
as outlines.” He further suggests that, for instance, the 
Leaguers establish a question box and one night each year 
they request the pastor to answer the questions they have 
asked concerning the church and its teachings. 

Which naturally brings to mind other suggestions for 
programs. Ed Kruse, Education Secretary of the Luther 
League of New Jersey, mentioned having a representative 
from another faith tell of the beliefs of his church and 
following the talk by a comparison with Lutheranism as 
an alternate to a topic. (In the program contest held by 
Central Pennsylvania last year, Mary Whitten of St. Paul's, 
Glenside, even used quotations from various non-Christian 
religions to substantiate the theme idea, WORLD PEACE 
AND BROTHERHOOD. It was good, too. There is an 
occasional word of wisdom in the Sanskrit and the Koran.) 
Or, Ed further suggests that you use the Common Service 
Book and the recordings of the service available from the 
Publication House for variety. If you put that one into 
operation, prepare to be amazed! 

From The Palmetto Leaguer (S. C.) come two more 
variations on the theme. These are regular meetings with 
either a Bible-study class attachment, or the inclusion of 
some part of the Catechism occasionally. At a North East- 
ern District meeting in Jacksonville, Florida, a topic on 
church music was followed by a hymn naming contest. In 
Ohio the Leaguers of First Church, Mansfield, held a 
Chinese supper in connection with their showing of the 
film, BUILDING WITH CHRIST IN CHINA. Hosts 
and hostesses wore Chinese costumes, fans made of wall- 
paper were given as souvenirs and delicate wood carvings 
from China were displayed. 

Random suggestions, some of which come from the 
Central Pennsylvania program contest which we mentioned 
previously, include use of a speech choir for reading the 
scripture; alternate use of news items or headlines and 
poetry with a usual Christmas program of scripture and 
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Invitations 
Make attractive invitations to look like 
school slates from black construction 
paper, using white ink. 
Come to our party, a Big Fun School, 
Don’t bring your books along, it’s 
against the rule. 


Date Time Place 

Please remember lunch will be served 
at the school cafeteria, so bring your 
pennies. 


Decorations 
Only blackboards, chalk, and erasers, 
dunce stool and a few other handy items 
to make the room look more like an old- 
fashioned schoolroom. 


Living Numbers—Arithmetic 

The crowd is divided into two or more 
sides for the various events that are to 
follow. Players are furnished with num- 
bers from 0 to 9, one number to each 
player. The sides face each other. The 
leader calls out certain problems in arith- 
metic, such as, “How much is 4 plus 4?” 
The first side to have “8” step out in 
front of its line is awarded the point.” 
“How many eggs in a dozen?” This time 
1 and 2 must stand together in front of 
the line. Many more questions may be 
given, even historic questions may be 
asked. Work out numerous questions 
with numeral answers ahead of time. 


Dramatics 

Each group presents the names of states 
in charades by taking turns. Examples: 
Illinois (Ill-eye-noise); Maryland ( Mary- 
land); Pennsylvania (Pencil-vain-you); 
Arkansas (Ark-and-Saw); Tennessee 
(Ten-S-see); Colorado and many others. 
As these charades are presented by one 
group, the other guesses what state is 
presented. 


Geography 

Block off 15 blocks 8 inches square 
and place names of a state in each block. 
These blocks may be drawn on the floor. 
Use 15 bean bags with names of a large 
city pinned on each bag. Stand about 
10 feet away from blocks and try to get 
the right city into its proper state. The 
player has to throw until he has placed 
all cities in their proper places. The 
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group that has the lowest score for the 
fifteen states wins. 


Spelling—Use "Discovered Words" 

Write out the words and then cut into 
single letters. Letters in a word are 
numbered alike. Example: “Opera” each 
letter is numbered “1.” That helps all 
players in this word to get together. 
Their job is to find out what the word is 
and act it out for the others to guess what 
the word is. Examples: football, quarrel, 
school, chorus, airplane, auto, etc. 


Reading 

One (or more) is selected from each 
group to take part in this game. The 
leader or “play teacher” has written the 
names of certain nursery rhymes on the 
blackboard or on slips of paper. The 
players are required to recite the nursery 
rhyme omitting every fourth word. Un- 
due hesitation must be avoided, and if 
reader puts in the fourth word it will 
count against him. 


Recite: 
Jack and Jill up the hill 
_— fetch a pail __ water 
lackfell === sand broke his === 


And Jill came after. 
(To vary the game, have reader to click 
his tongue or whistle where the fourth 
word is omitted. ) 


History 
The object of this game is to illustrate 
by drawing on the blackboard some 
historic event. The leader gives to each 


.group a certain event and they try to 


give the event on the board well enough 
so that the other groups may try to guess 
what event is represented by their art 
work. After the first group has given 
their illustration and it has been guessed 
correctly, then another group draws their 
event on the board, until each group has 
performed. Events that could be used 
are: 
Honest “Abe” 
Paul Revere’s Ride 
Landing of the Pilgrims 
Washington Cutting the Cherry 
Tree 
Washington Crossing the Delaware 
Columbus Discovering America 
Sir Walter Raleigh and the Mud 
Puddle. 


By Mable Seagle 


English 

Use some good story like the familiar 
“Motor Romance” or “A Hiking Ro- 
mance” and read it aloud to the guest. 
The words are to be filled in by the 
groups shouting the proper word omitted 
by the reader. The first group having 
some one. shout the missing word first 
gets the point. Example: “A Hiking 
Romance” 

This romance began on a hike one 
day. It is true that he had met her once 
before at the . The reader pauses 
and the first group to shout “beech” 
gets the point. If no one answers, read 
it again. The omitted words in this 
Romance are names of trees. In “Motor 
Romance” car names are used for omitted 
words, other stories can be used. 


Excercise—Health 

This can be the old game of raising 
your arms above your head when the 
proper things are placed with the proper 
animals. The leader stands in front of 
the group and declares that for every- 
thing that has feathers he will raise his 
arms above his head and for the group 
to do likewise. Then he begins calling 
out: “Birds have feathers, chickens have 
feathers, dogs have feathers, doves have 
feathers, cows have feathers, etc.” The 
leader continues to put up his arms each 
time he names an animal, but some of 
the things are wrong, so those players 
who follow the leader are called out of 
the game. This continues until only 
one is left in the game and he is declared 
the winner. 


Prizes 
Pencils, notebooks, etc. can be given 
to winners of games, or groups could 
receive a bag of bean candy. 


Refreshments 
Serve refreshments cafeteria style and 
charge a penny for each helping. Hot 
dogs, sandwiches, bottles of milk or other 
lunchroom items. 


You could ask each guest to bring 
his own pail of lunch and all sit down 
together and eat. (The hostess could 
then serve a drink.) 
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“How are the mighty fallen in the midst of the battle! O Jonathan, thou wast 
slain in thine high places. 
I am distressed for thee, my brother Jonathan: very pleasant hast thou been unto 
me: thy love to me was wonderful, passing the love of women.”—II Samuel 1:25, 26. 
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ACROSS 
“as the . . . ran, he shot an arrow” 
20:86 
Territorial Force (abbr.) 30 


Tear violently apart 
“it may be that the Lord will work 
. us” 14:6 

“and ... was honey upon the ground” 
14:25 

“Do all that... 
14:7 

Eagle’s nest 

Boxes 

“but . . . man put his hand to his 
mouth” 14:26 

Repression 

Ocean 

Aluminum (abbr.) 

Bronze 

“Tet us go over... 
garrison” 14:1 
“soul of Jonathan was knit with . 
soul of David” 18:1 

“the . . . hath delivered them into 
the hand of Israel” 14:12 


in thine heart” 


the Philistines’ 
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31 
33 
34 


35 
387 


38 
39 


40 
4] 


42, 
44 
45 


46 
47 
49 


. lots between me and Jonathan 
my son” 14:42 
Epistle (abbr. ) 
Compass point 
Linnaean Society (abbr.) 


“Saul my father seeketh .. . kill thee” 
19:2 

“So the Lord . . .d Israel that day” 
14:23 

“because . . . loved him as his own 
soul” 18:3 

It is (contr.) 

“the . . . of Jonathan turned not 


back” II Sam. 1:22 
Fuel 
“Jonathan said unto his armour- 
bearer, Come up after. . .” 14:12 
Jonathan was slain . . . the Philistines 
Numerous 
Inspected [and] condemned (Mil. 
abbr. ) 
Band (abbr.) 
“the arrows . . . beyond thee” 20:22 
American Railway Union (abbr.) 
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By Lucile Pettigrew Johnson 


Our cross-word puzzle this month takes 
us back to the Old Testament to a study 
of Jonathan. All of the references are in 
the First Book of Samuel. Solve it, then 
check with the key, page 30. 
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2 “So the people . . 


“Who shall tell me? . . . what if thy 
father answer thee roughly” 20:10 

Same as 42 across 

Not many 

“Saul said to Jonathan, Tell me what 
thou hast... .” 14:48 

“the Lord . . . between thee and me” 
20:23 

“Jonathan cried after the lad, Make 

, haste, stay not” 20:38 


DOWN 

Behold 

Constellation 

“Shall Jonathan 
wrought . . 
Israel” 14:45 

“upon his hands and upon his... . 
14:13 

Call back to mind 

Ate only certain foods 

Splendid 

Entertain 

Sunday School (abbr. ) 

Before 

City of the Canaanites Josh. 8:1 

Trap 

Rear Admiral (abbr.) 

Call for help 

“none of the people... 
14:24 

“Saul sware, As the Lord liveth, shall 
not be slain” 19:6 

Kind of salts 


die, who hath 


. great salvation in 


»” 


any food” 


“they kissed . . . another, and wept” 
20:41 
“And Jonathan . . . up upon his 


hands” 14:13 

Telegraphic transfer (abbr.) 

. Jonathan, that he 
died not” 14:45 

“for the Lord hath sent thee . 
20:22 

“there shall not one . . . of his head 
fall to the ground” 14:45 

Without clothes 

Year (abbr. ) 

Recede 

Reverence 

“fells ~ 31. 
20:41 

“And he said, . . 
14:33 

Field Service (abbr. ) 

Same as 29 across 


his face to the ground” 


. have transgressed” 
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News 


@ KENTUCKY-TENNESSEE 

The Lutheran Churches of the city of 
Nashville, Tennessee, “The Athens of 
the South,” were hosts to the 14th an- 
nual convention of the Luther League 
of the Kentucky-Tennessee Synod. The 
local churches, working under the direc- 
tion of Chairman Bob Hartje, success- 
fully completed a difficult job, that of 
entertaining the delegates and holding 
the various sessions in all of the churches 
of that city. That necessitated trans- 
porting delegates and visitors from one 
place to another. 


The convention was unique for another 
reason. All devotional services were 
conducted by Leaguers themselves, and 
several of the speakers were active 
Leaguers. A great theme, “Jesus Calls 
Us”, gave unity and purpose to the 
gathering. 


Reports of a good year were made by 
the officers and departmental secretaries, 
though several in each group were pre- 
vented from attending by their engaging 
in summer work from which they could 
not be released in order to attend the 
convention. 


A full and varied program of enter- 
tainment was provided the delegates 
They included lunch — in 


and_ visitors. 


Notes 


Shelby Park, an automobile trip to the 
Hermitage—Andrew Jackson’s home 15 
miles from Nashville, a real banquet, a 
skating party, and the closing lunch in 
Centennial Park. A royal time was had 


by all. 


The Rev. Samuel P. Diehl, pastor of 
St. John’s Lutheran Church, St. Mat- 
thew’s, Ky., was the banquet speaker, 
when 150 Leaguers and their friends 
gathered at the Andrew Jackson Hotel 
for this festive event. Following the 
banquet, the installation of officers was 
conducted by the synodical advisor, Rev. 
Charles L. Strubel, of St. Mark’s Church, 
Coral Ridge, Ky. 


Rev. Edwin J. Detmer of Lexington, 
Ky., director of the Ky-Tenn. Synod’s 
Summer School at Lindsay-Wilson Col- 
lege, Columbia, Ky., was there to tell 
the Leaguers all about that agency of 
their synod in which they have such a 
vital interest and to whose success they 
contribute so much. Rev. William J. 
Ducker was the representative of the 
Luther League of America. 


The following officers were elected: 
Nancy Cauble (now Mrs. John Petry), 
president; Robert Hartje, Nashville, vice- 
president; Richard Smith, Nashville, Rec. 
Secty.; Eugene Schuster, Louisville, Cor. 
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Secty.; Eleanor Guderian, Louisville, 
treasurer; Eugene Bollinger, Memphis, 
Tenn., and Helen Rogers, Ludlow, Ky., 
members at large. Departmental secre- 
taries are: Franklyn Morris, educational; 
Marilyn Spenny, missionary; Vicki 
Thomas, life service; Mrs. Robert Jandt, 
intermediate. 


SHORT LINES 


A polio scare in South Carolina and 
a polio epidemic in North Carolina have 
caused the State Luther League in each 
of these enthusiastic League areas to 
postpone their State conventions. Their 
new dates will be announced later. 


Members of Good Shepherd’s (Oak 
Park, Ill.) Chi Rho and their “Jr.” 
League recently attended the dedication 
of the St. James (Negro) Lutheran 
Church, southside, Chicago. A thoroughly 
inspiring service was reported. 


The Luther Leagues in Alberta, Mani- 
toba and South Saskatchewan have pur- 
chased camp sites. The Leaguers, with 
the aid of their pastors and interested 
laymen, are developing these sites in a 
remarkable manner. Each site is located 
on a lake and is well chosen. The Luther 
League of North Saskatchewan district 
also operates a camp for its members on 
a site owned by another church group. 


Ascension’s Luther League (Savannah, 
Ga.) reports an unusual and highly in- 
teresting devotional meeting held in 
June when their League motored to Sa- 
vannah Beach for an out-door devo- 
tional service with Pastor James Liu, 
the first native Chinese Lutheran pastor 
from our mission to visit the United 
States. After a dip in the blue Atlantic 
and a big picnic supper, the group hiked 
to a quiet place along the sea wall and 
there held their meeting. Pastor Liu 
taught the Leaguers how to sing “Jesus 
Loves Me” in the Chinese language, 
which they enjoyed very much. 


St. Paul’s Luther League (Columbia, 
S. C.) boasts two fine Leaguers who 
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have recently become Eagle Scouts— 
Harry Bozardt and Walter Pond, Jr. 
These two are really “good scouts,” fine 
Leaguers and growing churchmen. St. 
Paul’s is proud of them. 


“The Extender’, Minnesota Luther 
League’s official organ, announces the 
holding of their 50th anniversary con- 
vention at the Lake of the Isles Church, 
Minneapolis, Sept. 17-19. Their Leagues 
are urged to observe Youth Sunday either 
on the Sunday before convention, Sept. 
12, or on the Sunday after, September 26. 


The League of St. Paul’s (Spring 
Grove, Pa.) Church reports a most 
interesting Mother’s Day service and 
the largest attendance ever. An impres- 
sive candlelighting ceremony in which 
Leaguers pledged loyalty to their mothers 
was used. During the social hour photo- 
graphs of the mothers were projected on 
a screen and Leaguers were asked to 
identify them. 


The Luther League of Zion Church, 
Beloit, Kansas, reports “the plan of of- 
ferings at our meetings instead of the 
old dues system is doing wonders for 
our League in a financial way. Without 
any fuss or extra planning our treasury 
stays in the black.” 


Evelyn Troutman, president of the 
Luther League of North Carolina (one 
of the largest in Leaguedom) reports 
that her home League, Holy Trinity, 
Hickory, has been having their summer 
time meetings in the homes of members. 
The devotional program is followed by 
a few games and refreshments. Attend- 
ance averaged 35 persons. 


The Luther Leaguers of Incarnation 
Church, Columbia, S. C., report an in- 
teresting experience with an imaginary 
retrospect program recently. The meet- 


“Launa Aloha,” L-O-Y-A-L group of the Honolulu Lutheran Church, 
Hawaii. 


ing itself took place in a barn at a mem- 
ber’s farm. The time was 1968. Char- 
acters were the children of today’s 
Leaguers, and the action resulted from 
looking back over old issues of their 
“Youth Review” to see what was done 
in Dad and Mother’s time. The program 
served to recall all the best programs of 
the past year, many of which were novel. 


The Saturday before Easter the Luther 
League of St. Paul’s Church, Wichita, 
Kansas, made cookies and colored Easter 
eggs for use in an Easter Party for a 
group of underprivileged children in 
their city. 


The Luther League of Indiana is 
striving for a Luther League in every 
Church (of their synod) by 1950. A 
recent report showed that five new 
Leagues had been added in the past year. 


The Luther League of First United 
Church, Hammond, Indiana, announces 
with pride that one of their active 
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Leaguers, Thomas White, was recently 
awarded the Pro Deo Et Patria for 
churchmanship by the Lutheran Commit- 
tee on Scouting. 


Honolulu Church Boasts 
Fine Young Adult Group 


Pictured above is the Launa Aloha, 
or young adult group, of the Lutheran 
Church of Honolulu, T. H., Rev. H. Ed- 
ward Hamme, pastor. He reports that 
their group meets weekly on Sunday 
evenings in their Parish Hall and that 
they regularly use the “Programs for 
Young People” published in “The Lu- 
ther League Review.” The devotional 
period is always followed by a social 
hour, which usually lasts two hours. 

This group came into being during 
the war and celebrated its fourth anni- 
versary at a banquet on July 1. 

This organization serves the church 
in many ways. Most of the teachers in 
the Sunday School are its members. 
They support the Building Fund and the 
janitor with monthly contributions. A 
large part of the workers in the Every 
Member Visitation last fall were re- 
cruited from this group. Their reward 
was the attainment of a subscription of 
115% of the goal. They have equipped 
and maintained the nursery during the 
church service on Sunday morning. They 
are financing and maintaining the Lu- 
theran Service Center at the church 
since the National Lutheran Council 
closed it April 1st. Most of its members 
are also serving in the choir. Recently, 
entirely as a surprise to the pastor, they 
ran a church ad in “The Lutheran” ad- 
vertising their church. 

Pastor Hamme is enthusiastic about 
this group, and the reason is easy to see— 
they are a church-serving group. 
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Moll Returns to 


Palestine Post 


Little hope for peaceful settlement of the current strife 
in Palestine was held out by the Rey. Dr. Edwin Moll as 
he left New York recently by Pan-American plane from 
LaGuardia Field on the first lap of his return journey to 
the Holy Land as representative of the U.S. A. Commit- 
tee for the Lutheran World Federation. 

Asserting that the Arabs “will never accept a Jewish 
state,” Dr. Moll expressed the opinion that hostilities will 
break out anew after the present truce, arranged by 
Count Folke Bernadotte, United Nations mediator in 
Palestine, comes to an end. 

Dr. Moll also stated his belief that it will be impossible 
for any Americans to remain in Palestine if the United 
States persuades the United Nations to send a police force 
to deal with the situation in the Holy Land. 

“Any further gesture that America makes to aid Israeli 
in any way,” he said, “will react unfavorably on the whole 
cause of Christianity in the Near East, and on all Gentiles 
who are resident there.” 

“The Arab believes passionately that he is right,” he 
added, “and that what the Christian democracies have 
done is utterly unjust. And that, of course, reflects upon 
Christianity.” 

Dr. Moll was sent to Palestine by the U.S. A. Commit- 
tee for the Lutheran World Federation in December, 
1946, with a view to looking after the interests of Lutheran 
Missions in that country. Because these missions had been 
operated by German Societies prior to World War I, 
they were confiscated by the British Government during 
the War and the missionaries were interned. Dr. Moll’s 
recent visit to this country was to give a full report on 
developments to the National Lutheran Council, the 
U.S.A. Committee for the Lutheran World Federation. 

Earlier this year Dr. Moll had successfully negotiated 
an agreement with the British Government by which the 
National Lutheran Council, as the U.S. A.’s Committee 
for the Lutheran World Federation, assumed complete 
control of five German Lutheran missions in Palestine, 
involving properties valued at 17 to 20 million dollars. 

With the progressive deterioration of Arab-Jewish rela- 
tions in the Holy Land, some of the mission properties 
were seized by both the Arabs and the Jews. The Syrian 
Orphanage in Jerusalem was taken over by Haganah, the 
Jewish militia, despite the protest of the Lutheran World 
Federation. Dr. Moll had previously issued an appeal to 
both Arab and Jewish groups in Palestine “to regard the 
Syrian Orphanage as an institution of high and holy func- 
tions and ministries, and therefore to refrain from violence 
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tf 
Jews at the historic wailing wall, remnant of the Temple of 
Herod, of Jerusalem in more peaceful days. 


within its boundaries and in its environments.” 

“It has been supported financially for many years, not 
only by Lutherans of Germany but also by Lutherans of 
many nationalities, including American,” he said. “It can 
be said that the Syrian Orphanage in Jerusalem is regarded 
by world Lutheranism, in a peculiar sense, as a Holy 
Place.” 

The orphanage, valued at an estimated 12 million dol- 
lars, consists of a large complex of buildings in Jerusalem. 
Included are buildings for academic purposes, dormi- 
tories, dining rooms, kitchens, etc. There are also build- 
ings in which trades, handicrafts and industry are taught. 
With the outbreak of the war in 1939, the orphanage was 
taken over by the British Army. Certain buildings con- 
tinued to be occupied and used as a mission, but enroll- 
ment shrank from 400 to fifty. These orphans have now 
been forced to find refuge elsewhere as the orphanage is 
being used as a training center by Haganah. 

An orange grove of 1,200 acres operated by the Syrian 
Orphanage at Bir Salim has also been seized by Haganah, 
and it has also been necessary to close the Talitha Cumi 
school for girls, and an orphanage at Galilee. Extensive 
properties held by four other German societies, now in the 
care of the National Lutheran Council, are in similar 
jeopardy. 

A current “trouble spot”, Dr. Moll reported, is the 
Kaiserin Augusta Victoria Stiftung on the Mount of Olives, 
which is a part of the Rhenisch-Westphalische Diakonissen 
Verein. He also reported that assurances had been given 
that the mission would be protected. It is planned to 
make this place the headquarters of the Lutheran World 
Federation in Palestine. 

Dr. Moll added that the Lutheran World Federation 
has given “solemn assurance” that the properties and 
lands of the various Lutheran missions in Palestine “will 
not be used, and will not be permitted to be used for 
the purposes of aggression and attack.” 

“We desire nothing more,” said Dr. Moll, “than to live 
in peace with all men, to be good neighbors as we have 
been in the past, and to resume the religious, philan- 
thropic, and humanitarian services to such as need those 
services in Palestine.” 
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lelene Ufkes 
Completes 


Her Term 


No, this is not a photograph of Ielene taking her last 
ride in a jinriksha before leaving Tsingtao, China, for 
the United States, but a snapshot of Ielene taking her last 
ride there would look very much like this one. And the 
probability is that she would not leave the city where she 
has worked as a short term missionary of our Church for 
the past year without taking such a memorable ride. 

When the Luther League of America was looking for 
suggestions from the Boards of the United Lutheran 
Church for a possible missionary project for the current 
bi-ennium the Board of Foreign Missions submitted the 
request for a short-term missionary to China who would 
serve in various special ways. In addition thereto the 
crying need for a high school for the Skeldon region of 
British Guiana also came to the favorable attention of 
the Pittsburgh convention in 1946, so the two were made 
a joint project and a financial objective of $25,000 was 
set as the goal of the project. 

The staff and officers promptly set to work to present 
the matter of finding a suitable person for serving the 
various needs which the Board of Foreign Missions set 
forth in the China field. Applications were invited from 
all over the Church, and a goodly number were received. 
The idea of the Luther League being able to send one of 
its very own members to serve overseas as well as to pro- 
vide the financial support necessary for such a project 
appealed mightily to the Leaguers. Money for the purpose 
came in quite promptly. 

When all the requirements of the Foreign Mission Board 
were carefully weighed and those of the applicants were 
measured against them, it was easily apparent that Miss 
Ielene Ufkes, then of St. Louis, Missouri, was best quali- 
fied to do what seemed to be the desire of the Mission 
and the Board. Accordingly, Ielene was invited to accept 
appointment as a missionary to China for the period of 
a year. Her term began June 1, 1947, so it is now evident 
that her year and term are up. She will soon be return- 
ing to this country after having served most acceptably. 

For a time it was sincerely hoped that Ielene would be 
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willing to serve for another year, since she had rendered 
such pleasing service with the other missionary personnel 
who are now concentrated in Tsingtao because of the 
Communist infiltration in the interior parts of the Shan- 


tung Province. However, because she had contracted a 
serious and annoying sinus infection her doctor advised 
that she return to the States in an effort to get rid of it. 
She expects to leave China about the middle of Sep- 
tember. 

Her work there has been interesting because of its great 
variety. Since Ielene had been a school teacher, it came 
easy for her to fit into a pattern where the teaching of 
English was desired. One of her first tasks was taking 
over a class in English at Li Hsien, a senior middle school. 

In addition, because of Ielene’s talent for music, es- 
pecially singing—in which field she has operatic ambitions 
—she has had many opportunities for teaching the Chin- 
ese something about western music. For example, at the 
Lutheran Hospital she directed the Nightingale Chorus, 
composed of 15 nurses and students. The choir of St. 
Paul’s Church also became her responsibility. This is a 
Chinese Church. 

In addition to directing the music of these various 
Chinese groups, Ielene has been the soloist on a number 
of occasions, singing both at church services and at vari- 
ous community functions. She has sung in the quartette 
of Christ Church, an English speaking church in the same 
city. For diversion she has served as a hostess at the 
Service Men’s YMCA on numerous occasions, where her 
musical talents served her well. 

Another notable contribution has been made to our mis- 
sion in her service of the Mission as its secretary. There 
she has handled much of the correspondence under the 
direction of the officers of the Mission. Miscellaneous op- 
portunities for service in connection with the hospital have 
also come to her. So important is the secretarial post 
which will be made vacant when she comes home, that 
the Board of Foreign Missions has made special provision 
for a regular worker in that post. 
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Missionary Nelson and Family 


Die in Plane Accident 


The Rev. Dr. Daniel Nelson, relief 
director in China forthe Lutheran World 
Federation, Mrs. Nelson and their two 
children, were among 25 persons who 
died when a flying boat crashed off the 
coast of southern China on Friday, July 
16, according to word released by the 
National Lutheran Council. 

The plane, operated by Cathay Pacific 
Airways, plunged into the sea after hay- 
ing covered only four miles of its regu- 
lar 40-mile over-water run from the 
Portuguese colony of Macao to Hong 
Kong. The bodies of the Nelson aa: 
recovered from 30 feet of water, were 
among the first identified, including the 
children, Marguerite Anne, 16, and Dan- 
iel Idso, 18. 

When the tragedy occurred, Dr. Nel- 
son had been back in China less than 
a month from a three-weeks visit to the 
United States, during which he conferred 
with National Lutheran Council officials 
here on problems of orphaned missions 
in China. Soon after his return to Shang- 
hai, he and his family went to Hong 
Kong for a brief vacation. They were 
flying back from a side trip to Macao 
when the plane crashed. 


Nelsons a Missionary Family 

Dr. Nelson is the third member of his 
family to die a violent death in the 
Orient. His father, the first American 
Lutheran missionary to enter China in 
1890, died in 1926, the victim of a stray 
bullet during the Chinese Civil War. A 
brother, also a missionary, was killed by 
Communists in 1932 after being held a 
prisoner for two years. All three were 
members of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church (formely the “Norw egian Lu- 
theran Church). 

Daniel Nelson was born in Sinyang 
in Honan Province, China. At the age 
of 16, he came to the United States to 
complete his education. He was gradu- 
ated from St. Olaf College at Northfield, 
Minn., and Luther Theological Seminary 
at St. Paul, Minn., and taught school 
for a year in northern Minnesota. 

Following his marriage to Esther Idso, 
a college classmate, on August 18, 1928, 
he returned to China as a missionary of 
the Norwegian Lutheran Church, like 
his father and his brother before him. 
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He served two terms on the field, return- 
ing to the United States on furlough in 
1934 and 1941. On the latter visit, he 
studied for three years at Hartford 
(Conn.) Seminary Foundation and 
eamed his Ph.D. in Chinese history and 
culture. 


Daniel Nelson and China Relief 

In February of 1944, Dr. Nelson was 
appointed relief director in China by 
the American Committee for the Lu- 
theran World Convention (now the 
U.S.A. Committee for the Lutheran 
World Federation). In this post he dis- 
tributed Lutheran World Action funds 
from America to maintain Scandinavian 
and German missions that were cut off 
by the war from their headquarters. But 
for this timely intervention, the missions 
may have been lost to the Lutheran 
Church. 

Dr. Nelson was first located in Chung- 
king and then moved his headquarters 
to Shanghai at the close of the war. In 
both cities, he established a Lutheran 
Service Center for American troops in 
China. In addition, he led in organizing 
a Lutheran Church in Chungking, in re- 
opening the Union Lutheran Theological 
Seminary, in reorganizing the Lutheran 
Board of Publication, and in a score of 
other activities aimed at keeping the 
Lutheran Church in China intact for the 
future. 

So successful was Dr. Nelson that the 
Lutheran Church Council of China paid 
him the following tribute: Under the 
Providence of God, Dr. Nelson as the 
able director of Lutheran World Action 
in the China theater, has been the means 
of getting us together again, enabling us 
to plan and work together, not only to 
meet the most urgent present needs, but 
also to plan unitedly and effectively for 
postwar rehabilitation and advance in 
mission technique.” 


A Pioneer in Missionary Aviation 

Dr. Nelson wrote a new chapter in 
the history of foreign missions when he 
pioneered missionary aviation in China. 
In July of 1946 he purchased a C-47 
transport from the U.S. Army, christened 
it the “St. Paul,” and used the plane to 
break the bottleneck in the transporta- 


By Erik Modean 


tion of missionaries and supplies to and 
from stations in various parts of China. 

“Air travel has added a new dimension 
to missions.” Dr. Nelson said recently. 
“We must now pray for our mission- 
aries on the land, on the sea and also 
in the air. Many new places may be 
reached more quickly and easily and 
new mission fields lie just over the next 
range. We believe God wants to use 
this invention of modern science to 
spread the Gospel of Christ on the ‘wings 
of the wind, ” 

While in the U. S. last May, Dr. Nel- 
son was elected president of the World 
Missionary Aviation Conference at its or- 
ganization meeting in Washington, D. C. 
Representatives of missionary flying in 
China, India, Africa, Mexico, South 
America, Australia and Alaska attended 
to map plans for world-wide co-operation 
in transporting missionaries internation- 
ally, operating missionary aircraft locally 
and training missionaries adequately as 
pilots. 

Belief in aviation as a boon to the 
missionary enterprise was bom in Dr. 
Nelson during World War II when he 
played an heroic part in the rescue of 
nearly 300 missionaries and their families 
from danger zones in China by having 
them flown to safety in India. 

Early in 1944, Dr. Nelson approached 
Maj. General Patrick Hurley, then U. S. 
Ambassador to China. Through the lat- 
ter’s intervention, General A. C. Wade- 
meyer issued an order to perimeter bases 
to bring out all missionaries. Huge Amer- 
ican transport planes picked up the 
missionaries, lifted them high over the 
Himalayan mountains and the Burma 
jungles and deposited them safely in 
Calcutta. 

“Some said it would be impossible,” 
Dr. Nelson related. “But we Christians 
specialize in the impossible because we 
are partners with God.” 


Lone Survivor Admits Plot 

Police in Macao have angounced that 
the lone survivor, a Hong Kong Chinese 
named Wong Yu, has confessed that his 
robber gang caused the tragedy by trying 
to seize the airliner just after it had taken 
off on its forty-mile run from this Portu- 
guese colony to Hong Kong. 
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Part Il 

Many who pick up the Christian Youth 
Hymnal will be disappointed because 
some favorite has not been included. In 
attempting to build a well-rounded col- 
lection to meet the varied worship needs 
of young people many fine hymns were 
omitted, not because they were not 
good enough, but simply because the 
category into which they would naturally 
fall was already over-crowded. The out- 
line of the hymns is as follows: 


Tue CuHurcH YEAR 

Christ’s Coming—Advent 

Christ’s Birth—Christmas 

Christ’s Manifestation and Glory—Epiph- 
any 

Christ’s Passion and Cross—Lent 

Palm Sunday 

Christ’s Resurrection—Easter 

Christ’s Return to the Father—Ascension 

The Holy Spirit—Pentecost 

The Holy Trinity—God the Father, God 
the Son, and God the Holy Spirit 


THe CHRISTIAN AT WoRSHIP 
The Presence of God 
Adoration and Praise 
Prayer 
Giving of Thanks 
Opening of Service 
Close of Service 
The Lord’s Day 
Morming 
Noon 
Evening 
The Holy Scriptures 
The Holy Sacraments 
The Holy Church 
Special Days—New Year, National, Harvest 

Thanksgiving 
Out-of-Doors 


Tue CuHrisTIAN aT WoRK 
Fellowship with Christ 
Likeness to Christ 
Faith, Trust, Repentance 
Testing Times 
Life Service 
The Christian Family 
Education 
Christ for the World—Missions 
Social Relations 
Daily Labor 
Travel 


Tue Lire EVERLASTING 


Music 
People who worship are probably much 
more conservative about the music they 
use than they are about the words. Un- 
familiar music disturbs them, interferes 
with their participation. Whether a hym- 
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More About the 


CHRISTIAN 
YOUTH HYMNAL 


By Reginald W. Deitz 
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nal is “liked” or not often hinges not at 
all on the words but on the attractiveness 
of the music. 

Well, what of the music in the 
Christian Youth Hymnal? The standard 
throughout was singability. Whether it 
was successfully maintained will be de- 
termined by thousands of Christian wor- 
shipers during the ensuing years. A 
number of new tunes have been intro- 
duced—an old French Christmas carol 
with a splendid Gloria, an Easter carol 
set to music adapted from Bach’s “My 
Heart Ever Faithful,” J. A. Jeffery’s AN- 
CIENT OF Days, Le Jeune’s Love Divine, 
the familiar Kremser arrangement of an 
old Dutch melody, Bortniansky’s VEsPER 
Hymn, Berthold Tours tune bearing his 
name, F. H. Cheeswright’s SHACKELFORD, 
Sibelius’ FrnLanpr1A, and many others. 


Keys 

The most radical musical feature of 
the Christian Youth Hymnal is the ad- 
justment of keys which has been made 
in about a third of the tunes. The step 
was taken in response to a wide-spread 
feeling in the church that many of our 
melodies are pitched too high for mixed 
groups of untrained singers. After much 
study, consultation, and thought, it was 
decided to accept the upper E flat on 
the staff as the top limit for tunes. To 
conform to this standard, it was neces- 
sary to transpose the music of 121 tunes 
from the version available to the com- 
mittee. Only five hymns, because of the 
wide range of their melodies, could not 
be lowered. Most tunes now fall in the 
octave and a third from middle C to the 
upper E flat. A quick survey indicates 
that because of this adjustment a few 
more than two dozen tunes now go down 
to B flat below middle C. “Silent Night,” 
for example, now ends on B flat, and 
“Jesus Christ is Risen Today” begins on 
the same note. 

Musicians may be inclined to question 
this procedure. Undoubtedly, some hymns 
will have lost in brilliance. In spite of 
this consideration, however, the change 
was adopted in the conviction that what 
has been lost musically will be more 


than compensated for in the increase 
and vigor of participation by all wor- 
shipers as they lift their voices in praise 
to God. Several of our grand Easter 
hymns soar to a stirring climax on F 
(one even goes to F sharp)—but long 
before F is reached many a humble wor- 
shiper, frustrated by an untrained or 
low-range voice, has stopped singing. 
The change of key should bring every 
hymn in the book within a comfortable 
range for a majority of voices. If the 
judgment of the committee proves to be 
sound, the religious gains will more than 
justify the musical sacrifices. 


Worship Helps 

A modern hymnal is more than a col- 
lection of hymns. It is expected also to 
provide other materials which worship- 
ing groups may wish to have available 
for their devotions. So the Christian 
Youth Hymnal has a considerable body 
of worship helps. 

First comes a section of guidance mate- 
rial on the planning and conducting of 
worship. It consists of very practical sug- 
gestions to help young people and lay 
leaders conduct the more informal types 
of worship which are customary in 
church school and youth groups. The 
aim of this section is to make worship 
more meaningful and to help young 
people lead their group devotions more 
effectively. 


Next is a group of ten services. The first 
is just a bare skeleton outline for a brief devo- 
tional period. The second is a somewhat ab- 
breviated form of the order which now appears 
in The Parish School Hymnal. The next six 
services are based on the major seasons of the 
church year. They follow the historic liturgical 
pattern of psalmody, scripture, and prayer. 
Although traditional in form, these services 
incorporate new elements—particularly respon- 
sive and bidding prayers—specially prepared 
for the Christian Youth Hymnal. The last two 
services are non-historical or topical in charac- 
ter and were designed to meet two specific 
situations in the worship experience of young 
people. The one is a service of personal re- 
dedication (for summer schools, confirmation 
rallies, life service programs, and the like) 
and the other is a service for worship out-of- 
doors. It is hoped that these services will not 
only be useful in themselves but will stimulate 
leaders to more effective efforts of their own. 

The worship materials of the hymnal are 
rounded out with a selection of psalms and 
canticles (for responsive use in the services ) 
and a collection of prayers arranged under the 
same headings as the hymns. Several types 
are included—some fine collects both new and 
old; some new prayers, especially written to 
fill certain categories where little suitable pub- 
lished material was available; a _ significant 
group of longer prayers dealing with current 
life and needs in the manner most splendidly 
exemplified by John Baillie’s Diary of Private 
Prayer. 

A hymnal is made complete as a working 
tool by a good set of indexes, In addition to 
the usual tables the Christian Youth Hymnal 
contains a rather complete topical index, indi- 
cating not only hymns but also suitable scrip- 
ture material and psalms as well. 


(Continued on Page 30) 
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THE CHRISTIAN AND LABOR—Organized or Otherwise 


By REV. CHARLES L. VENABLE, D.D., Oak Park, Illinois 


DISCUSSION PATTERN 
WHY? It is the purpose of this program to aid young 
adults to arrive at some sound conclusions on the 
subject of the current Labor-Management feud, and 
to see that the present antagonisms between the two 
groups are almost a necessary step pending the de- 
velopment of adequate laws governing these rela- 


tionships. 


HOW? Perhaps it will be best to arrange a panel 
discussion of this subject, using as many as may be 
desirable to present the various phases of this live 
subject. The material here given and the references 
indicated will prove very helpful in developing the 
theme. 


@ SEE RESOURCE ARTICLE (Pages 6, 7 and 8) 


(Continued from Page 8) 


and half to the company, the plant would have to close 
down throwing between 1200 and 1700 men out of work. 
The union went along. The plan was put into operation 
April 1, 1946. The first month efficiency went up 50 per 
cent. The men who had received the 18% cents per hour 
increase common throughout the automotive industry, re- 
ceived 24 cents per hour in addition from their profits 
from the increased production. The first 3 months, the 
summer months slowing production down a little, they 
received 22.4 cents per hour from their production in- 
creases. The last 3 months, of 1946, they received 25.17 
cents per hour additional pay from these increases in pro- 
duction. Thus while others in the automotive industry 
receive 184 cents per hour increase in pay, the workers 
in the fabricating plant of the Bundy Company received 
more than 40 cents per hour increase in pay. 

Other things happened also. Absenteeism fell off, and 
waste decreased by 7 per cent the first month. Men dis- 
ciplined each other, for drunkenness that kept men from 
their work slowed up the production and reached into the 
pockets of fellow-workers. Grievances dropped to a mini- 
mum because that was time lost and bonus time was lost 
for the complainant while the grievances were being ar- 
gued out. Most interesting were improved methods for 
operations and inventions for machines, offered by the 
workmen who had now come to haye an interest in pro- 
duction. 
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It would be quite surprising if the plan did not still 
have some “bugs” in it. It may not go far enough, but it 
certainly is going in the right direction. It is labor and 
management working in the widely heralded but little 
seen team on which economic progress has always rightly 
been said to depend. It is the sort of thing of which we 
may well hope to see much more. 


® DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 


1. Have any churches declared that it is a duty of men 
in industry to join a labor union or only that it is their 
right? (See ULCA and Presbyterian USA, positions.) 

2. Does the NAM have a plan to provide the masses of 
the American people with a minimum standard of income, 
as set by government statistics, or does industry merely 
ignore it? Is labor alone in its fight to secure such a 
minimum for all? 

3. Does socialism lower the standard of living or lower 
the standard of some while lifting the level of many? Does 
more rugged capitalism hide the misery of many behind 
the facade of the success of some? 

4. Would a relative leveling of income be a leveling 
down or a leveling up? Would it stimulate or reduce pro- 
duction? How would it affect buying power? Initiative? 

5. Is private initiative better than government manage- 
ment? 

6. Is it necessary that the stakes be unlimited for in- 
centive to private initiative? The leader might ask the 
group to write down on a card how much family income 
each is ambitious to attain. Average them and announce 
the figure. 

7. Are there other things beside government control 
that cause private initiative and inventive resourcefulness 
to be inhibited? Does the possession of money tend to 
make people and institutions conservative? 

8. Discuss further the teaching of the Bible about work 
(Gen. 2:15; 1:31; John 4:34; 5:17; 2 Thess. 3:10); or- 
ganization (Matt. 18:19, 20); concern for those without 
enough (I John 3:17). 

9. Discuss James 5:1-4; Isaiah 5:8-10; 58:3-12. 


@ REFERENCES 


The Church Speaks on Labor—Pronouncement of the 
United Lutheran Church issued by the Board of Social 
Missions, 231 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. Enough 
copies should be secured for distribution. The 12 points 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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Church” 
Ephesians 4:1-16 
*19-Youth Sunday 
26—Wanted: Qualified Teachers for 
Church Schools 
Colossians 3:16, 17 


* 5—A Look at the Taft-Hartley Labor Law 
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Two of the topics proposed in this series are those for special days 
_the first and the third. The first is a Labor Sunday message, especially 


appropriate to this year. The second is that for Youth Sunday—“In 


Quest of the Best.” 
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A LOOK AT THE TAFT-HARTLEY LABOR LAW 


Romans 12 


By REV. JOHN L. SLATER, Ph.D., Toledo, Ohio 


@ THE PROGRAM 
The law of the Lord is perfect, convert- 


ing the soul: 
The testimony of the Lord is sure, 
making wise the simple: 
The statutes of the Lord are right re- 
joicing the heart 
The commandment of the Lord is pure, 
enlightening the eyes 
The fear of the Lord is clean, enduring 
forever: 
The judgments of the Lord are true 
and righteous altogether. 


Hymn: “Jesus, Still Lead On” (215 
PSH) or “I Thank Thee, Lord, for 
Strength ‘of Arm” (283 CYH*) 


Scripture: Romans 12, particularly vs. 
2, 9-18 
Luke 16:1-12 

Prayer: For Those Who Toil (No. 86, 


page 381, CYH*) 
Town Hall Program: 
Questions: 

What is meant by a secondary boy- 
cott? By stranger picketing? 

Is labor justified in conducting a 
picket against a nonunion plant on the 
ground that nonunion labor places the 
union plant at a competitive disad- 
vantage? 

Do you know any instance of juris- 
dictional and interunion strife? 

Should labor unions be placed under 
the anti-trust laws? 

Is management out to break the 
strong union organizations? 

Should the public be protected 
against industry-wide strikes that 
threaten the national welfare? 
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Does industry-wide bargaining sub- 
sidize plant inefficiency? 
Offering 
Lord’s Prayer 
Hymn: “May We Thy Precepts, Lord, 
Fulfil” (281 PSH) or “All Labor 
Gained New Dignity” (298 CYH*) 


© BOOKS 
THE TAFT-HARTLEY LAW 
Charles O. Gregory, Labor and the Law 
Ludwig Taylor, A Labor Policy for 
America 
H. W. Metz and Meyer Jacobstein, A 
National Labor Policy 


@ THE TOPIC 

To view the highly controversial is- 
sues involved in industrial relations from 
the perspective of detachment, sobriety, 
love, and unity as expressed in Romans 
12 is indeed desirable, but exceedingly 
difficult. 

The Taft-Hartley Law can be scarcely 
understood except as one studies it with 
regard to the asserted injustices and 
abuses that developed from the operation 
of the Wagner Act. The Wagner Act in 
turn can scarcely be understood without 
regard to labor's long struggle to obtain 
union recognition. 


Early Legal Treatment of Labor 
It must be remembered that when la- 
bor first attempted to organize for higher 
wages and better working conditions, 
the Courts charged labor with “Criminal 
Conspiracy.” In the first labor case 
(Cordwainers’ Case 1806) the grand 


© Christian Youth Hymnal, a new publication 
of the United Lutheran Publication House. 


jury found a true bill against the journey- 
men (shoemakers) and charged them 
with “contriving and intending unjustly 
and oppressively, to increase and aug- 
ment prices.” It must then also be re- 
membered that after the “criminal con- 
spiracy” charge was dropped, labor was 
frustrated in its efforts to organize by 
the “illegal purpose doctrine.” Strikes, 
picket lines, and boycotts were success- 
fully broken by court injunctions. Labor 
leaders were jailed for contempt of court. 
Even the Clayton Act of 1914, heralded 
by some labor leaders as labor’s Magna 
Charta, proved by court interpretation 
to be abortive. It did not prevent the 
Court in the Duplex Printing Press Com- 
pany vs Deering from restraining the ef- 
fort of an international mechanics’ union 
to coerce a nonunion printing press com- 
pany. The union had refused to repair 
or work on the nonunion press company’s 
machines wherever they were installed 
in order to force the company to union 
recognition and union wages. Finally 
to add insult to injury, legislation to out- 
law the yellow dog contract (a contract 
according to which an employer exacted 
from each employee as a condition of 
employment, the promise that he would 
get out of any union he belonged to 
and would keep out as long as he retained 
his job) was called unconstitutional on 
the ground that it interfered with the 
individual’s freedom of contract to sell 
labor and offer employment. Labor had 
justification to assume that the law as 
interpreted by the courts apparently was 
weighted on the side of property against 
labor. 

In 1932 labor obtained its Magna 
Charta. The Norris-LaGuardia Act of 
1932 permitted unions to do for labor, 
free from injunctive interference, what 
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Common Law and the Courts had ac- 
corded to business associations. By this 
Act the yellow dog contract was made 
contrary’ to public policy. Techniques of 
labor such as concerted refusals to work, 
picket lines, and boycotts were protected 
from court restraint. Section 13 of the 
Act extended the term “labor dispute” 
to include any controversy over terms 
and conditions of employment, “regard- 
less of whether or not the disputants 
stand in the proximate relation of em- 
ployer and employee.” The law here 
recognized that stranger picket lines and 
secondary boycotts are legitimate weap- 
ons of labor in its struggle for organi- 
zation, better working conditions, and 
higher wages. 


The National Labor Relations Act of 1935 


The National Labor Relations Act of 
1935, (NLRA) more commonly known 
as the Wagner Act, went a step further. 
This Act made it the policy of Govern- 
ment to encourage and assist labor to 
organize. The Act states: “Congress finds 
that the strife over organizational activi- 
ties of union causes does so much harm 
to the national economy that the best 
way to secure relief to the body econom- 
ic is to let employees organize as they 
see fit, especially since the fruits of or- 
ganization—collective bargaining by 
strong unions—is socially and econom- 
ically desirable for the common good.” 
Subsequent interpretation of the law by 
the Courts placed labor conduct outside 
the scope of the Sherman Anti-trust Act, 
even though the sit down strike (Apex 
Case) and interunion strife (Hutcheson 
Case) interfered with interstate com- 
merce. In at least one instance the U.S. 
Supreme Court took the extreme position 
that peaceful picketing is a form of free 
speech entitled to constitutional protec- 
tion under the Fourteenth Amendment 
(Thornhill Case). More recent decisions, 
however, have qualified, if not reversed 
the Thornhill decision. Thus the worm 
turned. The law now seemed definitely 
weighted in labor’s favor. 

It is instructive to consider the Taft- 
Hartley Act as an attempt to formulate 
a National Labor Policy, on the back- 
ground of the inadequacies in the NLRA. 
The purposes as stated by the Act are: 

(1) To prescribe the legitimate rights 
of both employees and employers in 
their relations affecting commerce. 

(2) To provide orderly and peaceful 
procedures for preventing the interference 
by either with the legitimate rights of 
the other. 

(3) To protect the rights of individual 
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employees in their relations with labor 
organizations. 

(4) To define and prescribe practices 
on the part of labor and management 
which affect commerce and which are 
inimical to the general welfare. 

(5) To protect the rights of the public 
in connection with labor disputes. 

With the purposes of this Act, the 
Christian can scarcely quarrel. Industrial 
warfare injures innocent parties whose 
rights should receive protection in law. 
Likewise history records that both labor 
and management may abuse their power 
and unjustly infringe each other’s rights, 
and that government may favor now 
this side, now that side. It is therefore 
no easy task to define through law the 
limits which industrial combatants should 
respect in struggling for self-interests. 

Sections 7 and 8, following the Wag- 
ner Act, protect labor’s right to organize 
without fear of reprisals from employers. 
In other sections the law sets up the 
procedure by which a union is certified. 
The employer as in the NLRA of 1935 
is forbidden “to dominate or interfere 
with the formation or administration of 
any labor organization or contribute finan- 
cial or other support to.” He cannot dis- 
courage the formation of a labor union 
by refusing employment to a man who 
belongs to a union or contemplates join- 
ing a union. He is compelled to bargain 
with a properly certified union. The 
Union Shop, but not the Closed Shop, 
is protected. (The Closed Shop is one 
that makes as a condition of employment 
membership in the union. The Union 
Shop permits a nonunion man to be 
employed, if within a certain time after 
employment he joins the union.) 


How the Taft-Hartley Act Differs 

This law, in contrast to NLRA (1935), 
distinguishes the right of labor to or- 
ganize from the activity of a labor union 
in expanding its organization. The law 
takes note of the fact that an employee’s 
right to choose or to create his own labor 
organization may be interfered with by 
a labor union as well as by management. 
In a decision under the Wagner Act the 
National Labor Relations Board (NLRB) 
held that an employer was guilty of dis- 
criminatory discharge because he did not 
give protection to union members against 
nonunion employees. In this instance 
nonunion employees, without the knowl- 
edge or approval of the employer, had 
forcibly evicted union employees from 
the place of work. In accordance with 
the Wagner Act, the NLRB felt obliged 
to strengthen the union, refused to rec- 


ognize the nonunion employees, and 
charged the employer guilty of discrim- 
inatory discharge of union employees. 
Under the Taft-Hartley Law on the con- 
trary, the Board would have had to re- 
spect the nonunion employees as well, 
would have had to include them on a 
ballot for determining union certification 
had they desired to be included as an 
independent union, and could not have 
held the management responsible for its 
employees’ conduct. 


Labor unions, therefore, fear that the 
Taft-Hartley Law may adversely restrain 
the expansion of labor organization. Those 
provisions are especially held in suspicion 
which protect the individual employees 
against the unions and which give the 
Board the power to decide whether the 
unit appropriate for the purposes of col- 
lective bargaining shall be the employer 
unit, craft unit, plant unit, or subdivision 
thereof. The Board is forbidden to de- 
cide arbitrarily against craft units and is 
compelled to put all unions that fulfill 
the proper conditions on the ballot deter- 
mining certification. 


The CIO News, for instance, recently 
claimed that the company-dominated 
unions are encouraged by the T-H Act, 
and quoted a recent decision of the 
NLRB involving the Carpenter Steel 
Plant in Reading, Pa.: “When the Board 
finds that an employers unfair labor 
practices were limited to interference and 
support and never reached the point of . 
domination, we shall only order that 
recognition be withheld until certifica- 
tion (through a board-conducted repre- 
sentation election) ..... ” (March 29, 
1948). The T-H Law, it is true, re- 
moves certain restraints imposed on em- 
ployers by the Wagner Act. Though an 
employer dare not coerce his employees, 
he may voice his opinion about unions 
and thus influence them with respect to 
the union organization they may choose 
to represent them. In elections held by 
the Board under the T-H Law, the vast 
majority of employees have voted for 
the Union Shop with existing organized 
labor groups. ~ 

On the other hand, the provision re- 
straining the Board from arbitrarily de- 
ciding against the craft unit as the 
appropriate one for collective bargaining 
does not necessarily imply that industrial 
units will now be broken up. The CIO 
News for April 19 carried an item which 
stated that the NLRB rejected a craft 
union’s request for separate elections in 
two steel plants where the CIO Steel- 
workers’ Union held for many years a 
contract that covered all workers. 
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Labor’s rights to bargain collectively 
and to engage in other concerted activi- 
ties for the purpose of collective bargain- 
ing or other mutual aid are protected. 
However, certain limitations are placed 
upon the use of strikes, picket lines and 
boycotts. The T-H Law makes it an 
unfair labor practice for a labor union 


or its agents to encourage the employees: 


of an employer to engage in a strike or 
other concerted activities which would 
force the employer “to cease using, sell- 
ing, handling, transporting, or otherwise 
dealing in the products of any other 
producer, processor, or manufacturer or 
to cease doing business ‘with any other 
person.” 

The following is an example of the 
kind of situation to which this provision 
probably refers. The NLRB certified un- 
der the Wagner Act that a CIO union 
represented a majority of the employees 
in a plant manufacturing neon signs. 
These signs when sold were installed by 
local electricians, most of whom were 
members of an AFL union, The AFL 
considered that the signs were made by 
nonunion labor and refused to install 
them. This action of the AFL by the 
above provision is an illegal boycott. Un- 
der the Wagner Act no remedy against 
the AFL Union’s action existed for the 
producer who obeyed the law when he 
signed a contract with the CIO as the 
certified representative of his employees. 

The T-H Law prevents a union from 
forcing an employer to recognize or bar- 
gain with a labor organization unless it 
has been properly certified. The law also 
makes it an illegal act for a labor organ- 
ization to require or force “any employer 
to recognize or bargain with a particular 
labor organization as the representative 
of his employees if another labor organ- 
ization has been certified as the repre- 
sentative of such employees.” The 
pertinence of this provision is obvious 
when attention is drawn to interunion 
strife. For example, the CIO organized 
a Newspaper Company. The employees 
of the circulation department voted to 
become members of the CIO contract. 
The AFL Teamsters’ Union then brought 
pressure against the company to force 
the company to employ AFL men in the 
circulation department. Thereupon the 
company transferred its CIO employees 
to other departments and hired AFL 
men. The CIO complained to the NLRB. 
The NLRB ordered the company to re- 
employ CIO men in its circulation depart- 
ment whereupon the Teamsters’ Union 
refused to do business with the com- 
pany. Under the Wagner Act no course 
at law was open for the company. The 
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T-H Law makes the action of the Team- 
sters’ Union illegal in that it forced the 
company to bargain with an AFL Union 
when by law the company was obligated 
to bargain with the CIO. 

Jurisdictional disputes are brought un- 
der the scrutiny of the law. A labor 
union is guilty of an unfair labor practice 
if it forces or requires “any employer to 
assign particular work to employees in a 
particular labor organization... . rather 
than to employees in another labor or- 
ganization ”” Thus it would be 
illegal for a Carpenters’ Union to seek to 
force an employer to assign the hanging 
of steel doors to carpenters if the com- 
pany had already assigned this work to 
steelworkers. 


Protection for the Public 

There is no doubt that in the history 
of labor relations, management has sought 
through the law to prevent labor organ- 
ization. It is also generally recognized 
by students of industrial relations and of 
economic policy that labor unions per- 
form a necessary function. On the other 
hand, unions have become strong and, 
even as management, have abused their 
power. To protect by law the unlimited 
use of the strike and other forms of con- 
certed activity by labor, is to make the 
law an instrument of violence weighted 
in favor of this class at the expense of 
the public. The right to strike therefore, 
must be distinguished from the right of 
a worker to quit his job. Strikers do not 
think of themselves as having quit their 
jobs. The right to strike considered by 
organized labor as an untrammeled right 
to disrupt industrial production and the 
supply of essential services to the General 
Public, must be qualified and limited if 
the law is not to protect violence. 

Two provisions of the T-H Act espe- 
cially have been assailed by labor: the 
one denies the protection of the Act to 
any union whose officers do not furnish 
a sworn statement that they are neither 
Communists nor Communist sympathiz- 
ers; the other forbids labor unions from 
making contributions to political parties 
in a political campaign. Since both these 
provisions would carry us too far afield, 
we will not discuss them here. 

Employer rights are in general pro- 
tected by those sections which define 
unfair labor practices on the part of labor 
unions. Besides the points already men- 
tioned, the T-H Act makes it possible 
for suit to be brought against Unions 
and also holds that a Union once certi- 
fied is obligated to bargain with repre- 
sentatives of their employers. The 
Wagner Act obligated only employers to 


bargain. In Hunt vs Crumback the Su- 
preme Court interpreted the Wagner Act 
in such a way that there was virtually 
no limitation upon the concerted actions 
of labor as long as they did not combine 
with nonlabor groups. Hunt operated a 
trucking company and was under con- 
tract with the Great Atlantic and Pacific 
Company. He refused to grant the 
Teamsters’ Union a closed shop. Vio- 
lence occurred. The Union then forced 
the A & P to cancel its contract with 
Hunt on the basis of its closed shop con- 
tract with A & P. When Hunt desired 
to open up negotiations with the Union, 
the Union refused and caused the can- 
cellation of hauling contracts with other 
clients with whom Hunt sought business. 
In refusing to negotiate with Hunt the 
Teamsters’ Union is guilty of an unfair 
labor practice under the T-H Act. 


Additional Taft-Hartley Provisions 

Our study of the Taft-Hartley Act is 
by no means exhaustive; our space, how- 
ever, has been exhausted. We can mere- 
ly mention the following: The Act makes 
changes in the administrative procedures 
of the Wagner Act. The new NLRB is 
increased from three to five members 
and operates under restraints which were 
not applicable to the old Board. The 
Conciliation Service is placed under an 
independent head. Formerly the Service 
operated under several departments in- 
cluding the U. S. Department of Labor. 
A National Labor Management Panel is 
created whose purpose is to advise in 
the avoidance of industrial controversies 
and the manner in which mediation and 
voluntary adjustment shall be admin- 
istered. Title IV of the Act establishes a 
joint Congressional Committee for the 
purpose of studying and reporting on the 
basic problems affecting friendly labor 
relations and productivity. 

In conclusion we may say that the 
Taft-Hartley Law deserves our serious 
study. Doubtless it has implications which 
today are not foreseen. Industrial peace 
is the work not only of legislators but of 
employers and employees. If employers 
accept the unions and cease trying to 
break them up; if labor unions recognize 
that they too can be and have been guilty 
of using power abusively; and if the 
procedures of collective bargaining and 
conciliation have back of them the will 
to make industrial peace both by em- 
ployers and employee representatives, 
then the Taft-Hartley Act might be con- 
sidered in the formulation of a National 
Labor Policy; for the Act makes a serious 
attempt to place the areas of economic 
conflict under law. 
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“OF THE CHURCH, BY THE CHURCH, FOR THE CHURCH" 


Ephesians 4:1-16 


By Rev. William J. Ducker, Philadelphia, Pa. 


© PREPARATION 

The purpose of this topic is to show 
the relation of the Luther League to the 
Church, especially to its educational pro- 
gram in the parish, 

Assuming that the topic itself presents 
the ideal in relationships, let the local 
League plan an investigation of how the 
thing works out in their own situation. 
The questions proposed will require some 
advance research in order to assure ac- 
curate information. 


@ THE PROGRAM 

Call to Worship 
O Praise the Lord for all His wonderful 
works and His great loving kindness towards 
the children of men, 


He hath made the heavens and the earth, 
the sea and all that in them is, 


He hath made us: we are the people of 
His pasture and the sheep of His hand. 


He hath builded His church, and by His 
grace hath made us members of the same, 


O praise the Name of the Lord! 


Hymn: “Glorious Things of Thee Are Spoken 
(PSH 136) 

Responsive Reading: Psalm 46 (Page 36) 

Gloria Patri (Said or sung) 

Scripture Lesson; Ephesians 4:1-16 


Prayer: 
“O God, we thank Thee for the Church of 
Christ and its work in our world today. We 
are grateful: 
For the courage of apostles and martyrs in 
days past and today; 


For saints who learned to walk with joy 
and faith, and who ministered with Christ- 
like tenderness to the heavy-laden and 
downtrodden; 


For men of vision and insight who have 
kept alive in every generation the fires of 
Christian devotion; 


For prophets and reformers who have de- 
fied ancient abuses, scorned tyranny, and 
dared to apply justice to the evils of 
society; 


For missionaries who have planted the 
cross on widening frontiers amid man’s 
ignorance and need, 


Help us to keep faithful company in this 
fellowship and grant us grace to be patient 
with the faithless, Put on our lips the Gospel 
of our Lord and give us courage to proclaim 
the coming of His Kingdom, in whose 
blessed name we pray. Amen.” * 


Hymn: “Lord, Keep Us Steadfast 
Word” (PSH 121; *CYH 156) 
The Topic: (Use a panel of four speakers to 

present it.) 


in Thy 


Report on a Project in Research: 
(Have a committee present the honest an- 
swer to the suggested questions proposed for 
investigation, ) 


°¥From The Christian Youth Hymnal, new 
hymnal published by the U.L.P.H. 
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The Offering: (Special Music) 


Dedication: “‘All things come of Thee, O Lord; 
and of Thine own have we given Thee. 
Amen.” 


Hymn: “O Christians! Leagued Together’ 


(PSH 294; *CYH 2386) 


Benediction: (Hymn 319 PSH sung, or the first 
stanza said in unison.) 


@ THE TOPIC 

The three prepositions which are so 
significantly placed in our topic were 
used memorably and emphatically by 
the great ‘war-time President, Abraham 
Lincoln, who in his now famous Gettys- 
burg Address, expressed the fervent hope 
that government “of the people, by the 
people and for the people shall not perish 
from the earth.” 

The founders of our organization, early 
desiring to point the fundamental pur- 
poses of its existence in language that 
was both clear and compelling, para- 
phrased the words of Lincoln and de- 
clared that The Luther League of Amer- 
ica should be “Of the Church, By the 
Church, For the Church.” And _ this 
charting of the course of our organization 
with the choice of these words as its 
motto came in the days before it was 
the official youth group of any general 
body of Lutherans in America. For more 
than fifty years, our organization has 
been kept true to the intention of its 
founders by these significant words. 

Let us unfold the meaning of these 
words now as we seek to make even 
more meaningful to our present day 
Leaguers the significance of their motto. 


"Of the Church" 

The founders of the Luther League of 
America were churchmen. While they 
did not act in any officially recognized 
capacity as its organizers, nevertheless 
they were a part of the Church, not apart 
from it. They loved the Church and 
sought ways and means of better serving 
it. They believed that it was imperative 
that the Church make better provisions 
for giving its youthful members a larger 
place in its life and work. Accordingly, 
they organized a society for Lutheran 
young people which was designed to pre- 
pare them for the more serious respon- 
sibilities of church membership which 
would come to them in the natural order, 
and to give them opportunities for service 
appropriate to their present stage of 
spiritual development. 

From the beginning some feared this 


then new trend in the Church. The old- 
sters felt that the youngsters would “take 
the bit in their mouths and run away 
with the Church.” One of the older 
leaders is reliably quoted to have said, 
“That is all right. They have been run- 
ning away from it long enough.” 

But the fears of the skeptical were 
never well founded. Luther League was 
a movement within the Church and has 
remained that from the beginning until 
this very day. It was truly a “grass roots” 
movement. Our organization was not 
something which was handed down 
“from the top,” but rather something 
which grew up in the congregations of 
our Lutheran Zion in scattered areas of 
our country. The League was already 
at work as a leaven in the lump when it 
became a national, non-synodical organ- 
ization of Lutheran young people at 
Pittsburgh, Pa., on October 31, 1895. 

So today, Luther Leaguers are not 
merely looking forward to leadership in 
the church of tomorrow, but they want 
to share as members in the church of 
today. They are even now “of the 
church,” and they are very proud of 
their heritage as Lutheran Christians. 
Their own program is designed to mag- 
nify the meaning of church membership 
for each one of them. 

When young people as growing Chris- 
tians become active in their Luther 
League, they also will become more 
faithful and fruitful church members. 
The Luther League helps them to real-- 
ize their church membership, to assume 
their proper responsibility as church 
members, and thus to remain true to 
their confirmation vows. 

What does our church membership in- 
volve? At least four things. As Chris- 
tians we are members of the body of 
which Christ is the Head, the Church 
universal. We belong to that particular 
fellowship of Christians who are called 
Lutherans. As Lutherans we are united 
in an organization which bears the name, 
The United Lutheran Church in Ameri- 
ca. This body is itself composed of a 
number of synods, each of which is a 
group of congregations working together. 
So each of us belongs to a congregation, 
a synod, and a general body of Lutherans. 
We have duties toward each as church 
members. 

The Luther League of America became 
the official youth organization of The 
United Lutheran Church in America at 
its 1920 Convention (Washington, D. C.). 
The Church itself has defined and des- 
ignated that relationship by the use of 
the word auxiliary, which means helper. 
The Luther League thus is to be a helper 
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of the Church at every level of organiza- 
tion—local, synodical, and general church. 

How does it most effectively serve as 
a helper? By being a leadership training 
laboratory for the youth of the Church 
it renders its greatest service on every 
level. And its first duty is to the congre- 
gation of which it is a part. In it young 
people learn to do by being given oppor- 
tunities for doing. However, the case 
with the Leaguer is not like that of the 
man with his little dog. The man wanted 
his dog to learn to swim so he just threw 
him into the river. The Luther League 
provides leadership aids—things to think 
about as growing Christians and to learn 
more about. They are called topics. Not 
only are subjects suggested, but materials 
for the development of them is also made 
available. 

The whole Luther League program is 
fundamentally an educational program. 
But the processes it employs are not the 
more formal procedures of the class 
room or Sunday School. It is youth edu- 
cation under youth auspices, but with 
the guidance of maturer folk to keep it 
on the right track and moving in the 
right direction. 


"By the Church" 

Because Luther Leaguers are at any 
stage in their development “of the 
Church,” they are also intimately a part 
of other phases of the local church’s 
program. For example, they are mem- 
bers of the church schools in which they 
take full advantage of what is there of- 
fered them. They understand fully that 
Luther League is not a substitute for 
Sunday School, much less for the public 
services of the church. Those who plan 
the work of Luther League conceive of 
the program as supplementing that of 
every other educational agency of the 
congregation, not duplicating, except to 
the extent that repetition is the first law 
of learning. 

In order, however, for Luther League 
to gear in properly and truly to supple- 
ment the other parts of the parish pro- 
gram for youth, it is necessary for the 
League to have representation on the 
Parish Education Cabinet or Committee 
so that duplications and actual conflicts 
of various kinds may be regularly avoided. 
(Do you have such a cabinet or commit- 
tee in your church? ) Then, too, in order 
for the administrative board of the con- 
gregation, the Church Council, properly 
to administer the affairs of the congrega- 
tion and see to it that the best possible 
program for the important youth section 
of the congregation is regularly provided 
by all agencies dealing with youth, there 
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should be a Youth Committee, at least 
the chairman of which should be a mem- 
ber of the Council, working to co-ordi- 
nate and strengthen the youth program 
at all times. (Do you have such a com- 
mittee at work in your congregation? If 
you do, how is it succeeding? ) 

Then, there is the synodical level. How 
does co-ordination work there? The Lu- 
ther League, official youth organization 
of the synod, should have representation 
on the Parish Education Committee of 
synod. (Does your synodical League 
have such representation, and does your 
representative work at the job of repre- 
senting your synodical League?) In ad- 
dition, many synods have Luther League 
committees. (Does yours? If so, what 
has it done during the past year? Then, 
too, some synods appoint a Luther 
League advisor each year. That person 
is usually a pastor, though it need not 
be so. (Does your synodical League have 
one or more synodical advisors? What 
are the main duties of that person? Find 
out if the relationship has proved of 
real benefit from some synodical Luther 
League officer. ) 

But the interest and activity of the 
Church concerning her young people as 
actual and potential members of the Lu- 
ther League is not confined to the con- 
gregational and synodical level. The 
Executive Board of the United Lutheran 
Church in America has for many years 
made an annual appropriation to the 
Luther League of America. Currently 
that sum is $9,600, the highest it has 
ever been. During and for some time 
after the great depression the sum was 
$6,000 per year. 

The giving of financial support reflects 
the interest of the Executive Board and 
of the Church in the Luther League of 
America as its official youth organization. 
In turn the giving of support increases 
the interest of that Board in the Luther 
League. Accordingly, the “Executive 
Board has exercised direct supervision 
over the work of our organization, espe- 
cially during the past three years, when 
we have had to face the financial results 
of the wartime decimation of our mem- 
bership and the spiraling of operating 
costs. 

In view of the great need, a special 
appropriation was made to the Luther 
League of America in 1945 and again in 
1946. (These funds came from what 
was then known as the “c” budget of 
the Church.) This enabled our organiza- 
tion to get out of the red and into the 
black. But even more helpful was the 
permission to seek from the congregations 


(via their Church Councils) an annual 
Faith in Youth Offering. The income 
from this source and from Leaguers 
themselves (via Luther League appor- 
tionment, the largest in League history ) 
enabled the Luther League of America 
to end the year 1947, not only without 
a deficit, but with a substantial balance 
with which to assure the needed advance 
steps in the current year. (The program 
for 1949 will depend very largely upon 
the YOUTH SUNDAY receipts of 1948. ) 
The Luther League is truly “by the 
Church.” 


"For the Church" 

It should be clear from all that has 
been written that the Luther League 
exists for the Church at every level of 
its organization. Its chief service of the 
Church is to present a program which 
will appeal to young people and serve 
them in the development of their spiritual 
capacities, the extension of the horizons 
of their lives, the enlargement of the 
fields of their personal service, and meet 
their growing social needs. This is pri- 
marily a congregational service. In addi- 
tion, one often hears of Luther Leagues 
rendering conspicuous service in congre- 
gations by raising sizable sums of money 
for specific local projects. This, of 
course, besides the individual gifts of 
Leaguers to the support of their organi- 
zation (local, synodical, and church- 
wide) and the congregation’s current and 
benevolence program. 

However, that is still not all that in- 
dicates that the Luther League exists 
for the Church. Many synodical Luther 
Leagues carry sizable items in their 
budgets for specific benevolence projects 
on the territory of their own synod. For 
some groups this is a relatively new 
thing, while with others it has been a 
matter of long standing. 

Then, too, the Luther League of Amer- 
ica, with the assignment and approval 
of the Executive Board adopts a project 
(called a missionary project) each _bi- 
ennium. Since 1925, approximately $185,- 
000 has been given in support of these 
numerous projects. Surely, the Luther 
League is truly “for the Church.” It 
exists not for itself at all. It is eager to 
invest itself in service of the Church, 
and it is believed that it is actually accom- 
plishing this high objective. 

e@ A PROJECT IN RESEARCH 


Do you have a Parish Education Cabinet or 
committee in your congregation? 

Does your Luther League have representation 
on it? 

Does your Church Council have) a Committee 
on Youth Work as one of its standing commit- 
tees? 


(Continued on Page 30) 
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IN QUEST OF THE BEST 


A Youth Sunday Service 


By REV. AMOS JOHN TRAVER, D.D., LL.D., Springfield, Ohio 


® PREPARATION 

The following service is available in quantity 
in pamphlet form free to those who will use 
it in the observance of YOUTH SUNDAY, 
September 19, 1948. You have but to write to 
Luther League Headquarters, 405 Muhlenberg 
Building, 1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia 7, 
Pa., and request the number which you have 
reason to believe that you can use. They will 
be mailed to you promptly. 

In addition, the speech material called for 
in the program will be sent with the copies of 
the service. Five copies will be sent for each 
congregational use. If copies are ordered for 
more than one congregation, it should be so 
stated, so that sufficient copies of the clip 
sheet may be sent. 

This service is provided for a public meeting 
of the Luther League on Youth Sunday, but 
other uses of the material may be made in ac- 
cordance with the wishes of the pastor and the 
local youth leaders. 

The Faith in Youth Offering received on this 
occasion is to be sent directly and promptly to 
The Luther League of America at the above 
address, except in cases where the synodical 
authorities have prescribed otherwise. Faith in 
Youth Offerings in 1948 will not apply to ap- 
portionment to the Luther League of America, 
but synodical Leagues will be given separate 
credit for the amount contributed. 


® THE SERVICE FOR YOUTH SUNDAY 

Prelude 

Processional Hymn: “Angel Voices Ever 
Singing” (171 PSH, 240 CSB) 

Leader: We unite in this Service to ded- 
icate ourselves to the Quest for the 
Best as it is revealed to us through 
God’s Word. 


Let us pray: O Lord God we praise 
and thank Thee for Thy grace to us 
whereby we know Thy love. By 
searching we could not find Thee. 
Thou hast found us and hast called 
us into Thy service: Through Jesus 
Christ, Thy dear Son, our Lord, we 
pray that we may be led to know the 
best, choose the best, and live for 
the best. Amen. 


Responsive Reading: 

Leader: The Lord is my Light and my 
Salvation; whom shall I fear? The 
Lord is the strength of my life; of 
whom shall I be afraid? 

Response: When the wicked, even 
mine enemies and my foes came 
upon me to eat up my flesh they 
stumbled and fell. 

Leader: Hear, O Lord, when I cry 
with my voice: have mercy also 
upon me and answer me. 

Response: When Thou saidst, Seek ye 
My face; my heart said unto Thee, 
Thy face, Lord, will I seek. 

Leader: Teach me Thy way, O Lord, 
and lead me in a plain path, because 
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of mine enemies. 

Response: Deliver me not over unto 
the will of mine enemies: for false 
witnesses are risen up against me, 
and such as breathe out cruelty. 

Leader: I had fainted, unless I had 
believed to see the goodness of the 
Lord in the land of the living. 

Response: Wait on the Lord: be of 
good courage, and He shall strength- 
en thine heart: wait, I say, on the 
Lord. ; 


Scripture Lesson (Read from the Re- 
vised Standard Version): 

Leader: The Quest for the Best be- 
gins when we are Christ’s and He 
is ours. Purpose and power for the 
quest come from Him. 


John 15:1-17 (Read by a Leaguer) 

Leader: The quest of St. Paul for the 
best began when Jesus Christ found 
him on the Damascus road. Hear 
his counsel to the members of the 
congregation he later founded in 
Philippi. 
Philippians 2:1-13 

Leaguer ) 

Hymn: “Shepherd of Tender Youth” 
(225 PSH, 282 CSB) 

Leader: The Quest for the Best does 
not come to us of itself. If we were 
left to our own devices, our quest 
would be for the worst. Inspiration to 
this quest comes through the ministry 
of the Church. 


LET YOUTH SPEAK: “The Church In- 
spires the Desire” 

Leader: What is “the Best”? Without 
the light of God’s Word youth is adrift 
upon a dark sea, without a star in the 
sky, or a compass in his boat, or a 
port in mind. The candles upon the 
altars of our churches are symbols of 
the one Light by which youth may 
see his way and know his life purpose. 


(Read by a 


LET YOUTH SPEAK: “The Church 
Lights the Way to the Best” 


Hymn: “Through the Night of Doubt 
and Sorrow” (137 PSH, 201 CSB) 
Leader: “What is man that Thou art 
mindful of him and the son of man 
that Thou visitest him?” How shall 
youth know itself in the terms of The 

Quest for the Best? 


LET YOUTH SPEAK: “The Church 
Helps Me to Find Myself” 


Leader: Who calls youth to The Quest 
for the Best? In what fellowship does 
youth go on in this crusade? What 
heroic tasks challenge the youth who 
can say with St. Paul, “For me to live 
is Christ’? 


LET YOUTH SPEAK: “The Church 
Challenges All to Join the Quest” 


Poem: (To be read by a Leaguer) 
“Is life worth living? No, if you are merely 
Intent that it shall minister to you, 
Intent that it shall be to you a something 
Subservient to all you please to do. 


“Ts life worth living? Yes, a thousand times 
If self is lost in One who claims your all, 
If His good will absorbs your many wishes, 
If His great heart enwraps your being small. 


“Tf other lives for His dear sake you brighten, 
If other’s woes you strive, for Him, to heal, 
If mysteries too deep you leave with meek- 

ness 
Until the Master shall their depths reveal. 


“Then life will prove a friend to crown you 
richly, 
A catalog of blessings in disguise, 
A hope within, a hope expanding daily, 
A sunlit passage to a glorious prize.” 
Anonymous 


Let Us Pray (in unison): 

O God, who hast granted us the 
blessings of Word and Sacraments 
through Thy Church, give us more 
thankful hearts and lead us to a more 
consecrated loyalty. By the cleansing 
power of Thy love make us more 
worthy of Thy call to service. Forgive 
us when we have been led by selfish 
desires and denied Thee the mastery — 
of our time and our talents. Help us 
in our present resolve to make “The 
Quest for the Best.” Keep us aware 
of our dependence upon Thee for “of 
ourselves we can do nothing.” And 
to Thee, Father, Son and Holy Spirit 
will be all the glory, world without 
end. Amen. 

°The Faith in Youth Offering: For Youth 
Work in the U. L. C. A. as carried on 
by The Luther League of America. 
(Gifts from the Church Council and 
Luther Leaguers. ) 

Dedication (Sung to the Tune, “Canon- 
bury” ) 
“Bless Thou the gifts our hands have 

brought; 
Bless Thou the work our hands have 
planned; 
Ours is the faith, the will, the thought; 
The rest, O God, is in Thy hand. 
Amen.” 
—Samuel Longfellow 
The Lord’s Prayer 
Benediction (by the Pastor) 
Recessional Hymn: “O Christians 
Leagued Together” (294 PSH, 578 
CSB) 
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WANTED: QUALIFIED TEACHERS 
FOR THE CHURCH SCHOOLS 


Colossians 3:16, 17 


By REY. HARNER MIDDLESWARTH, Philadelphia, Pa. 


@ SUGGESTIONS TO THE LEADER 


This is a Parish Education Month topic. 
The Parish and Church School Board of our 
church has the slogan “Even One Is Worth 
It” for emphasis: during 1948-49. The idea 
is that even if only one teacher is better pre- 
pared by leadership education, or one new 
pupil is enrolled, or one class is improved, etc., 
it will be worth all the effort put into it. You 
might carry the slogan in your mind as you 
prepare and present your topic. If you can 
open some young person’s eyes-to see the value 
and need to be well qualified for teaching in 
the schools of our church, then that one will 
be worth all your effort here. 

Perhaps you could have the best teacher in 
your Sunday school talk for ten minutes on 
how he prepares to teach a lesson. Then you 
could emphasize the need for good teachers 
and the necessary qualifications. 

You might have an open discussion by sev- 
eral excellent teachers on “Qualifications Nec- 
essary for a Church School Teacher.” One 
could speak on the physical qualifications, an- 
other on personality qualifications, and another 
on the spiritual background and bases needed 
for effective teaching. 

Your general aims, however you proceed, will 
be (1) the need for good teaching; (2) to 
impress upon your groups that good teaching 
requires certain qualities; (3) these qualities 
can be developed by study and application; (4) 
where help can be found. 


® THE PROGRAM 

Quiet Music or Prelude 

Call to Worship: “Most Merciful Father, open 
our hearts, we beseech Thee, and grant us 
to desire with ardent mind those things 
which please Thee, to search for them wisely, 
to know them truly, and to fulfill them per- 
fectly, to the honor and glory of Thy Holy 
Name; through Jesus Christ, our Lord. 
Amen.” (PSH, No. 34) 

Hymn: “Give to Our God Immortal Praise” 
(287 PSH) 

Scripture: Colossians 3:13-17 

Prayer: “O Lord Jesus Christ, Who hast 
founded the Church for Thyself, and hast 
promised to dwell in it forever: Enlighten 
and sanctify it, we beseech Thee, by Thy 
Word and Spirit; endue all pastors with Thy 
grace that they may with confidence and joy 
guard and feed Thy sheep; bless all who 
serve Thee in the govemment of Thy 
Church, in the care of the poor, in the 
ministry of Thy praise, and in the teaching 
of the young. Strengthen them in their 
labors; give them courage to witness a good 
confession, and cause Thy Church to increase 
more and more that every knee may bow 
before Thee, and every tongue confess Thee, 
Lord to the glory of God the Father. 
Amen.” (PSH, No. 50) 

Presentation and Discussion of Topic 


Hymn: “O Master Let Me Walk With Thee” 
(288 PSH) 

Offering 

Hymn: “May We Thy Precepts, Lord, Fulfil 


(281 PSH) 


® THE BIBLE SPEAKS 


Proverbs 1:1-6. This is the introduction to the 
book. It tells us that wise and intelligent men 
will find words here which will sustain them. 


Proverbs 1:7, 8-19. In verse 7 a principle of 
wisdom is given. In verses 8-19 we have re- 
peated exhortations and warnings which are 
ageless in their values for human guidance. 


Proverbs 1:20-33. Wisdom appeals for hearers 
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and followers; she relates her offers to men— 
only to be rejected because men have no rev- 
erence for the Lord. 


Proverbs 2:1-22. Wisdom enumerates the bless- 
ings she imparts to those who follow her, and 
names those evil ones who will be avoided. 


Proverbs 3:1-12. Fear and trust of the Lord 
are necessary to happy life. 


Proverbs 3:13-26. How happy is the man who 
finds wisdom! What wisdom brings with her 
is described with appeal. 


Proverbs 3:27-35. A succession of wise coun- 
sels—which again are ageless. 
® THE TOPIC 

Experienced educators tell us that the 
most important part in the machine of 
education is the teacher. Splendid equip- 
ment and good courses of study are im- 
portant, too, but without a versatile 
teacher to use and interpret them they 
lose a lot of their value. Some educators 
have gone so far as to say that 90 per 
cent of what a pupil learns depends on 
who the teacher is, what the teacher 
does, and how he goes about doing what 
is to be done. 

Until recent years there was a general 
feeling in church schools that any pro- 
fessing Christian could teach a class if 
you could get him to do it. It was all 
a matter of being willing to take a 
teacher’s book and be prepared to stand 
before a class and tell what had been 
read. The teacher filled himself with 
information and knowledge and then 
poured it into the ears of those who sat 
before him. 

But a change has come into our church 
schools. Leaders are no longer contented 
with teachers who look upon their teach- 
ing work as something that can be done 
by a hit-or-miss method. Teachers must 
be qualified for what they are to do, if 
what they are to do is to have quality. 

Good teaching is not some stroke-of- 
genius some few people have and all 
others are left without. Good teaching, 
like most worth-while results, is the 
product of hard work. There are certain 
things any good teacher must do, and 
without those things there will be no 
good teaching. Some of these necessary 
things and qualities are: : 

1. Christian convictions, outlooks, and 
practice. A teacher in a Christian school 
has no meaning there—in fact is a bad 
element—if he has no Christian positive- 
ness about him. As he looks back over 
history, and then out over his own world 


and times, he must interpret what he 
sees by Christian standards. In his pri- 
vate and public life he does not follow 
the everybody’s-doing-it habit; he prac- 
tices what he teaches: a Christian way 
of life. 

2. Personal attractiveness. This does 
not mean that the teacher must be tall, 
dark, and handsome or small, blonde, 
and glamorous. It means that whatever 
the size, shape, and state of the body it 
shall be kept clean and unrepulsive. It 
means that the style of clothing shall 
be in good taste; the voice, gestures, 
and mannerisms agreeable to others. It 
means that the teacher has taken himself 
in hand, and continues to work to make 
himself a physical asset to the work of 
Christ’s Church. 

3. Mental alertness. The good church- 
school teacher must know his way around 
in the content of the Bible, the history 
and teaching of the church, the under- 
standing of human nature, and methods 
of effective teaching. He cannot take a 
course in leadership, receive the credit 
card, and feel he has done his part. To 
be a teacher is to be in a privileged 
position where one keps on learning in 
order to inspire others to accept and 
follow what the teacher has found so at- 
tractive. A good teacher loves to learn; 
he is fascinated by the new things he 
learns, and is restless until he can tell 
others about what he has learned. 

But how do we get to be teachers like 
that? First, by loving the things Christ 
loved, and second, by trying to do some- 
thing for people whom we love—like 
Christ did. We must live in our times 
with a love that stretches God-ward and 
man-ward, and yearns to bring them to- 
gether. 

4. Social understanding. We live in 
an age when the wide world comes into 
our living rooms (via radio, books, and 
magazines), and all races and types of 
men live on the same streets with us. 
The good church-school teacher will not 
keep the world from his living room or 
segregate himself from men who are dif- 
ferent. He believes Jesus Christ is the 
sole hope of the world we live in, and 
the Saviour of all men everywhere. Thére- 
fore, the good teacher will have wide 
social contacts and interests. He will 
study why men do the things they do so 
he can find where he can bring Christ 
into society to heal it of its disorders. 

How shall we develop these and other 
specific qualities so that we may become 
qualified teachers? We can take every 
opportunity that comes along to enroll 
in leadership courses. We can make it 
a habit to read books in the general fields 
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of religion, human problems, and human 
relations. We ought to develop in our 
understanding of the age characteristics 
of the group we are interested in teaching. 
Our reading should cover the broad 
areas of human life, culture, and needs. 
Summer schools, institutes, and conven- 
tions will offer additional help to us. 
There are endless ways to follow to 
become a good teacher; the big problem 
is to keep ourselves working. 

If we know anything in this world of 
chaos it is this: human personality is 
capable of almost endless growth and 
development. 

The Christian church theoretically of- 
fers men the opportunities for their 
' widest growth, but it does not always 
follow through with practical guidance. 
This happens because the church has 
such a small number of people who are 
willing to work to open up the lives of 
other people to the good things of God. 
Our Lord came with an offer of abun- 
dant life for all men. Very few accept 
his offer; fewer still make the effort to 
lead others into it. But wherever men 
do so they have found a satisfaction that 
sustains them because they know they 
are co-workers with God. 


“OF THE CHURCH, BY THE CHURCH, 
FOR THE CHURCH" 


(Continued from Page 27) 


How does it function in relation to your Luther 
League and the other youth serving agencies 
in the congregation? 


Does your synodical Luther League have rep- 
resentation on your synod’s Parish Education 
Committee or Board? 


Does your synod have a Committee on Luther 
League Work? 


What has that committee done within the last 
year to help your synodical Luther League? 
(Consult the Minutes of the 1948 convention 
of your synod.) 


Does your synodical Luther League have a 
synod appointed adviser? 


What are the duties of that person? 


What Board of the Church currently supervises 
the Luther League of America? 


What officer of the Church (ULCA) attends 
all meetings of the Luther League of America’s 
Executive Committee? 


What material evidence has there been in the 
last 23 years of the Luther League of America’s 
working ‘‘for the Church’’? 


What of the Luther League of America’s pro- 
gram of Life Service recruiting young men and 
young women for the full-time services of the 
Church? 
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MORE ABOUT THE 
CHRISTIAN YOUTH HYMNAL 


(Continued from Page 21) 


Who Did the Work? 

Perhaps some will be interested in 
the personal aspects of the Christian 
Youth Hymnal’s development. Under any 
circumstances preparing a hymnal is a 
complicated process. Especially is that 
true when the book has any kind of rep- 
resentative character. In the course of 
these ten years more than forty people 
have had a hand at one point or another 
in the preparation of this book. 

The first action was taken by the Par- 
ish and Church School Board when it 
etablished a committee to prepare a youth 
hymnal. Dr. Amos J. Traver then chair- 
man of the Literature Committee of the 
Board was the chairman. The other 
members of the committee were chosen 
from the church-at-large for their com- 
petence to help with one aspect or an- 
other of this work: Professor Paul Ensrud 
then of Newberry College, now a faculty 
member of St. Olaf’s, Northfield, Min- 
nesota; Mrs. C. N. Nelson of Rochester, 
N. Y.; Sister Ruth Paris, at the time 
instructor of music at the Baltimore 
Motherhouse; Dr. Rob Roy Peery of the 
Theodore Presser Co., music publishers; 
the Rev. F. Eppling Reinartz then of 
East Liverpool, Ohio; and the Rev. Ralph 
C. Robinson, Spring Grove, Pennsylvania. 
After a short time Pastor Robinson re- 
signed and Dr. Theodore K. Finck, editor 
on the staff of the Parish Board, was 
appointed in his place. 

Meanwhile, the question had arisen as 
to the relationship of the Parish Board 
to the Common Service Book Committee 
in this undertaking. After consultation, 
the Executive Board of the Church ruled 
that it was the duty of the Parish Board 
to initiate and carry on the work but that 
all decisions had to be reviewed and 
approved by the Common Service Book 
Committee. 


Committee at Work 

As the hymnal committee worked at its task, 
it began to discover how big it really was. 
What hymns should be included? What music? 
How should the hymns be organized? What 
other materials should be included? Widely 
divergent viewpoints and many factors had to 
be considered. Hymns initially proposed for 
consideration numbered more than 500. Long 
lists of ratings and preferences were prepared. 
Much of the work of boiling this list down to 
something like working size was performed by 
Professor Ensrud. 

Frequent meetings of the whole committee 
were impossible because of the expense, and a 
point was eventually reached where no satis- 
factory progress could be made by correspond- 
ence. So it was decided to commit the final 
work to a small sub-committee, consisting of Dr. 
Reinartz, by that time promotional secretary of 


the United Lutheran Church, and Dr. Finck. 
Both of them were extremely busy men. The 
war years came on and there were acute short- 
ages of both secretarial and editorial help. The 
work went very slowly. 

Eventually, however, the work on the list 
of hymns was completed. Then several meet- 
ings were held with the sub-committee of the 
Common Service Book Committee. There were 
more changes, but finally a completed list of 
310 proposed hymns was agreed upon. This 
was approved by both the Parish Board and 
the Common Service Book Committee, It was 
then 1946. 

About that time editorial help became avail- 
able and work was started on the other mate- 
rials for the book. The Parish Board committee’s 
initial recommendations, especially the pro- 
posed services, were found unsatisfactory by 
the Common Service Book Committee. After 
several lengthy meetings, a joint ‘“‘sub-sub- 
committee” was appointed—Dr. William Seaman 
of Souderton, Pa., and the Rev. Edward T. 
Horn, III, of Philadelphia, both from the Com- 
mon Service Book Committee, and the Rev. 
Reginald W. Deitz of the Parish Board’s staff. 
This group concerned itself altogether with the 
worship materials, especially the services. At 
last the work was completed and finally ap- 
proved by the respective agencies, 

The actual production of the book has 
involved a vast amount of detailed checking 
at many steps along the way. Much of the 
new material is under copyright and proper 
permissions had to be secured, often from 
abroad. A third of the music had to be trans- 
posed. It may seem hard to believe, but the 
pages are printed from master copies on which 
the music was drawn free-hand by a highly 
skilled artist. 


What is a hymnal? Oh, it’s an idea, a faith, 
an inspiration, a heritage, a treasure chest of 
riches new and old. A hymnal can become a 
living experience in the hearts of people. May 
the Christian Youth Hymnal become a song, a 
prayer on the lips of thousands of young people 
worshiping together in a variety of different 
situations down the next score of years, 
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Puzzle Solution 


(See Page 15) 
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LUTHER LEAGUE REVIEW 


SPECIAL GIFTS FUND 


April—May—June, 1948 


FLORIDA 
St. Mark’s Luther League 
Jacksonville 


NEW YORK 
St. Peters and St. 
League, Syracuse 


NORTH CAROLINA 
St. Andrew’s Luther League 
Concord 


John’s 


St. James’ Luther League 
Concord 


Holy Trinity Luther League 
Charlotte 


Mt. Olive Luther League 
Gold Hill 


Daniel’s Luther League 


Luther 


St. Martin’s Luther League 
Maiden 


Center Grove Luther League 
Kannapolis 

St. Paul’s Luther League 
Dallas 


Grace Luther League 
Boone 


First Church Luther League 
Lexington 


MIDWEST 
Luther League 
Hooper, Nebraska 


MINISTERIUM OF PA. 
Arline Oelschlager 


TEXAS 
State Luther League of Texas 


MEMORIALS 


LAURA SCHALK KERBS 
Memorialized by 
Richard H. Kerbs 
Rochester, New York 


EVA PEELER 
Memorialized by 
Abbie Peeler through the 
St) Johns Int. Li. 1, 
Salisbury, N. C. 

and by the 

Executive Committee 
of the Luther League of 
North Carolina 


CPL. CHARLES FRANIER 
CRITSELOUS 
Memorialized by 
Grace Luther League 


Lincolnton Salford, Pa. Lakeland, Florida 
January 1 to June 30, 1948 
Apportionment China-Skeldon Special Gifts Faith in Youth Offering 1947 
Quota 1948 Paid Quota 1947-49 Paid Fund1948 Congregation Luther League 

Galtformiaie peace ete $320.00 $ 75.00 $485.00 $305.00 $511.95 $ 51.76 
Ganadaneeer rence eee 880.00 1290.00 589.76 88.78 471.36 
Columbia District ................ 102.00 135.00 
Connecticut 135.00 117.60 15.00 
Hloridam cw se : 165.00 160.03 $ 15.00 84.03 56.20 
Georgia-Alabama ............0.... 225.00 125.47 875.00 162.18 20.00 133.15 85.60 
IDET O15 mae eat eee cee 718.00 444.80 945.00 (1) 1045.80 49.59 197.68 
indiana fer eerie etre. cere 850.00 190.00 570.00 (2) 584.53 134.63 90.50 
Iowa 100,00 825.00 293.75 140.11 33.10 
Kansas 890.00 63.51 141.17 81.36 
Kentucky-Tennessee : 116.50 345.00 262.25 83.00 62.80 
(Maryland eccesssa nets 885.00 237.50 1350.00 655.32 27.00 269.24 144.50 
IMiGhIg aT miseries, rete ss 200.00 (2) 227.50 480.00 384.41 120.79 87.40 
MnCl wes tune ast ernere neem 492.00 246.00 630.00 433.58 56.00 183.65 
MianinesOtatrc-sece.ctmcrane terete 410.00 90.50 600.00 476.02 202.94 33.20 
Mississippi .....ssccccccscceseeeee 35.00 17.00 75.00 81.25 
IMomtanaibetic tees tunes tite 65.00 60.00 5.00 
Nebraska metas eee 340.00 261.17 875.00 (3) 875.00 25.00 106.00 90.67 
New. pl] @rsey, secs. e! tinier tio, 545.00 343.45 780.00 497.14 67.10 
ING Wig) OLR centre anaes 1020.00 112.46 1575.00 920.44 40.00 766.46 196.08 
North Garolinale nn. 1697.00 (1) 1697.00 3000.00 2001.49 99.00 896.04 911.54 
Noval Scotia sects... cee 90.00 85.50 115.00 40.57 10.30 
Ohioggeet et Soe ehh teenie 1020.00 267.50 2100.00 1114.41 1104.53 263.29 
Pacific Northwest ................ 67.00 20.00 135.00 1.40 10.00 
Central Pennsylvania .......... 1700.00 425.00 1500.00 (4) 1592.80 5.00 659.23 212.35 
Penna. Ministerium .............. 8075.00 152.00 4200.00 1297.91 22.50 863.37 452.49 
Pittsburg ee sete eee heat ace 1020.00 330.00 1560.00 548.05 10.00 311.02 583.36 
Rocky Mountain ..........0..0... 98.00 120.00 47.00 35.00 46.33 
Southe@argunamrcerst cee. 975.00 650.00 1350.00 996.72 330.65 241.76 
BCX AG meee eras eters eee che 253.00 115.92 360.00 844.61 82.75 15.85 156.07 
WAN OUT Antares scree tes steetes os: 685.00 342.50 1035.00 215.42 243.61 264.53 
Wiest Virginia tees ceca. 145.00 72.50 225.00 124.69 161.68 33.76 
Western Canada .................. 138.00 120.00 76.86 65.15 49.25 
WISCONSIN eter ecch ts coe we 850.00 70.00 540.00 235.00 288.00 87.54 

$6764.77 $15953.93 $296.25 $7994.64 $5083.43 
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The Christian and Labor— 
Organized or Otherwise 


(Continued from Page 22) 


under II should be read aloud. Number 11 should be 
noted particularly. 

The Church and Industrial Relations—Pronouncement of 
the Presbyterian Church, USA, issued by the Board of 
Christian Education, Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia 7, 
Pa. See especially p. 18 paragraph 1. 

Economic Life: A Christian Responsibility—Cameron 
Hall, 35c Federal Council of Churches, 297 Fourth Ave., 
New York 10, N. Y. Especially pp. 56-60. 

Christianity and Social Order—William Temple. Penguin, 
1942. 25c. See six obligations of a Christian social order 
p. 75; development p. 79 ff. 

The Truth about Unions—Leo Huberman. Pamphlet 
Press, 1946. $1.00. 


LUTHER LEAGUE 
BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB 


Selections for September 


For Intermediates 


“THE SCARLET BIRD" 
By Ethel Todd Anderson 
Thomas Nelson and Sons, New York, 251 pages $2.50 
To read this book is almost equivalent to a trip to 
Hawaii. The reader follows along in the travels of Leilani 
and her friends as they supplement their college activities 
with a search for a splendid war cloak, once the property 
of a famous Hawaiian warrior. 


For Seniors 
“THE THEFT OF THE GOLDEN RING" 


By Isabelle Lawrence 
Bobbs Merrill, Indianapolis, 309 pages $2.50 
Here is a delightful historical novel. No one will detect 
the history except for the names in history. Gaius and his 
sister Atia play an important part in saving Rome from 
being pillaged. Later they join a pirate captain in search of 
hidden jewels and money. 


For Young People 


“HOW WE GOT OUR DENOMINATIONS" 
By Stanley |. Stuber 

Association Press, New York, pages 224 $3.00 

This is a remarkable primer on church history in four 

parts—The Primitive Church, The Ancient Catholic Church, 

The Protestant Reformation, The Modern Church. Part IV 

takes the main Christian bodies in America and charac- 

terizes them according to what the writer conceives to be 
the chief teaching of each. 


Thirty-two 


The Swap Shop 


(Continued from Page 13) 


carols—sort of a Norman Corwin approach; a roll call 
with a verse of scripture as response; detailed study of 
some famous religious painting or painter—for instance, 
“The Last Supper” or Albrecht Durer’s “The Praying 
Hands.” 

And if you fail to whip up enough interest in your own 
League, join with six or seven others like the Northern 
Kentucky Leagues are doing and award a plaque to the 
League presenting the best program in the cycle. 


Student Ashram 1948 


(Continued from Page 10) 


who are still in high school will want to be sure to look 
up the Lutheran student group on their campus when 
they attend college. The main aim of the LSAA is to 
strengthen and sustain students in their Christian faith. 
We need Christ in our lives. We need to live our Chris- 
tianity in all phases of life. The Lutheran student pro- 
gram helps students to think through their Christian faith 
and to live as Christ would have them. 


The Luther League of America 


Suite 405 Muhlenberg Building 
1228-1234 Spruce Street Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania 


EXECUTIVE STAFF 
REV. JOSEPH W. FREASE 
REV. WILLIAM J. DUCKER 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
OFFICERS 


Executive Secretary 
Associate Secretary 


HOWARD L. LOGAN President 


321 McHenry Road, Glendale 6, Tealiionta 


ROY HENRICKSON - - - - First Vice-President 

Box 298, Zelienople, Pa. 

GARFIELD E. RAYMOND Second Vice-President 
86 Norman Avenue, Waterloo, Ontario, Canada 


MISS RUTH BLACKBURN - - Recording Secretary 
2002 P Street, N. W., Viashingteh 6, De; 


HOWARD TURKHEIMER, JR. - 

405 Muhlenberg Bldg., 1228 sphads ‘St. 

Philadelphia 7, Penna. 

MEMBERS-AT-LARGE 

Term 1943-1947 

18475 Alcoy Ave., Detroit 5, Michigan 
- Box 515, La Grange, Texas 
77 W. Washington St., Chicago 2, Ill. 


Treasurer 


EDWARD WIGGERT 
MISS CLARA ROITSH 
MISS RUTH GREVE 


REV. CARL A. DRISCOLL 20 S. Third St., Columbis 15, O. 
(Term 1945-1949) 
CLARENCE L. NEUN 160 Hagen St., Buffalo 15, N. Y. 


Chairman, Special Gifts 
401 Bon View Ave., Lincolnton, N. C. 
5211 Seward St., Omaha 4, Nebraska 
DeKalb Street, Center Square, Penna. 
Immediate Past President 
ALVIN H. SCHAEDIGER 62 Lincoln Ave., 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN 


MISS MABEL SEAGLE 
REV. W. F. MOST 
EUGENE GEIGER 


Cliffside Park, N. J. 


MRS. PAUL H. COVER Chairman, Education Committee 
737 Penn Avenue, New Brighton, Penna. 
ROBERT T. MENGES - Chairman, Missionary Committee 


Menges Mills, Penna. 
REV. JOHN P. SHANNON Chairman, Life Service Committee 
100 East 22nd Street, Minneapolis 4, Minnesota 
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uA Ww bCKe COLE EGE 


Oneonta, New York 


The Lutheran Co-Educational College of the Catskills 
Founded 1928. Merged with Hartwick Seminary (1797) in June, 1947 


The College overluoks four converging valleys and the towering 
foothills of the Catskills, affording a view of majestic grandeur. 

Programs offered: Four-year curricula leading to the Bachelor 
of Arts and Bachelor of Science degrees, comprising liberal arts, 
teacher training (secondary), business administration, nursing, pre- 
theological and parish work. 

Pre-professional curricula in law, medicine, dentistry, medical 
technicianship and secretarial work. 

12-week Summer Session begins June 12, 1948. First semester 1948- 
1949 begins September 20, 1948. For literature, address: 


President Henry J. Arnold, Ph.D., LL.D. 
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“BK Good College for Young Men and Women” 


Owned and controlled by the South Caro- 
lina, Georgia-Alabama and Florida Synods 


Academically Accredited Educationally Efficient 
Spiritually Sound 


For catalogue write: JAMES C. KINARD, President 


A Century of Faith 
Devoted to Education 


has broug,t to Wittenberg a nationwide recognition 
as a strong liberal arts college. True to its Christian 
heritage, Wittenberg develops the well-rounded stu- 
dent—intellectually, spiritually, physically, and 
socially. 


Write for the Catalog and View Book 


WITTENBERG COLLEGE 


Founded in 1845 Springfield, Ohio 


WATERLOO COLLEGE 
Established 1924 
A University College 

In Affiliation with the University of Western Ontario 

Co-Educational courses leading to the B.A. Degree 
Four-Year Honor Courses in Classics, English, French, German, 

History. Also Business Administration (first 2 years) 

Three-Year General Courses 

Choice may be made from a wide range of subjects in the Humani- 
ties and Social Sciences. The offerings in Biological and Physical 
Science are being increased. Unusual opportunities exist for Fine 
Art and Music. 


Basic Training for Professions 
Business and Industry, Law, Library Work, 
Social Service, Teaching, and Theology. 
Men's and Women's Residences on the Campus. 
Moderate Tuition Fees and Cost of Living 
For information apply to: H. T. Lehmann, B.A. Th.D., President. 
Waterloo, Ontario, Canada 


NEWBERRY, SOUTH CAROLINA 


Gettysburg College 


FOUNDED 1832 
Oldest Lutheran College in America 


Gettysburg College possesses an able Faculty made up 
of Christian men who are vitally concerned with 
the building of character as the fundamental 
thing in modern education. 


Located in the midst of the world-famous Battlefield of Gettysburg 
For Catalogue and Book of Views, Address: 


HENRY W. A. HANSON, D.D., LL.D., President 


SUSQUEHANNA UNIVERSITY 


(Co-educational) Selinsgrove, Pa. 
G. Morris Smith, A.M., D.D., President 


An Accredited College Stressing 
Quality in the Heart of Pennsylvania 
A Growing Faculty of Superio 
Trained at America's Outstanding Gra 
High Moral Tone 


Spiritual Values Emphasized 
A.B., B.S., and Mus.B. Degrees 
An Accredited Conservatory of Music 


For Catalogue write Russell Galt, Ph.D., Dean 


tile Clhce 


Founded 1842 Co-Educational 


SALEM, VIRGINIA 

Four-year accredited college of the Lutheran Synod of 
Virginia. 

A.B. and B.S. degrees in the liberal arts and sciences. 
Pre-professional offerings in the major fields. Business 
Administration. 

New admissions in February, June, and September. 
CHAS. J. SMITH, D.D., LL.D., President 


THIEL COLLEGE 


GREENVILLE, PA. 


A Christian College of 
Liberal Arts and Sciences 


Co-educational Fully Accreditea 


For information write to 
Dean Herbert G. Gebert 


An Institution of the Pittsburgh Synod 


President William F. Zimmerrmar 
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WAGNER COLLEGE 


A.B. and B.S. Degrees 


And preparation for 


Ministry, Teaching, Law, Medici 

Business Administration, Che 

Complete Nursin 

Miss Marguerite Hess, M.A. 
Director of Admissions 


STATEN ISLAND 1, NEW YORK CITY 


Walter Consuelo Langsam, Ph.D. 
President 
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MIDLAND COLLEGE 
FREMONT NEBRASKA 


Helps for Youth Sunday 


In Quest of the Best 


Useful supplies using New Theme. for the Year with Picture as illustrated 


Bookmarks 


For use in Bibles or Daily Devotional Books. 
Can also be used as a suitable souvenir 
given at the time of presentation of special 
program, “In Quest of The Best”. Printed 
on fine grade cardboard. 
50—85 cents; 100—$1.25; 200—$2.10; 
800—$3.10 


Note Books or Program Covers 


Picture is Printed on Colored Cover Paper, with 16 pages of blank paper trimmed to size of larger pic- 
ture. These note-books are made by special request of Synodical and Conference Luther Leagues as a 
method of recording suggestions and plans of delegates in attendance at Rallies, Conventions or Con- 
ferences. 

25—$1.00 100—$2.50 

50—$1.50 250—$5.00 


Poster Stamps 


Picture is printed on Colored Gummed Paper to be used 
for pasting on envelopes, letters, programs, napkins or 
any place to popularize the theme for the year. 


50—50 cents 250—$1.50 
100—75 cents 500—$3.00 
Remittance in full must accompany all orders Supplies are created and for sale only by 


The Luther Press 


Specializing in Luther League Supplies 
429-437 HERR STREET HARRISBURG, PENNA. 


